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WANTING! 


Korea’s children suffer most in today’s cold war—against hunger, 
cold and disease. Catholic clinics report the alarming advance of TB— 


especially dreaded TB of the bone that attacks and twists the spines of 
small children! 


“Our medicine can’t cure these children unless they have proper food,” 
reports a recent letter, “but with whole milk, rice and the special vege- 
tables we can provide in FEED-A-FAMILY packages, it is amazing what 
cures are achieved!” 


Each $5 FEED-A-FAMILY package provides 50 lbs. of nourishing 
food. Your package, sent today, will mean a month’s help to one of these 
destitute families struggling against disease. Any amount you can spare 
will be forwarded immediately! 


Feed-A-Family Program 


Ye Catholic Relief Services 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 


350 FirtTH AVENUE New York 1, N. Y. 
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CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
EDITOR: 


The article, “Are Our Colleges So Bad?” (June) 
deserves applause. It was refreshing to read the 
solid down-to-earth logic of Father Roloff. It is such 
a simple aim we have: to want to give.the best pos- 
sible education in a given field to the Catholic col- 
lege student and at the same time protect him from 
the atheistic and secularistic interpretation of col- 
lege subjects. Father Roloff touched on another 
subject which I would like to see discussed more 
fully in your columns: why our Catholic colleges 
produce so few lay leaders. 

Francis J. LaForest 
Worcester, Mass. 

Ed.: We call attention to the article entitled “Lay 

Leaders: A Problem” by Richard M. Menges (July). 


SINISTER GERMANY? 
EDITOR: 


I want to congratulate Hilda Graef on her excel- 
lent article, “Sinister Germany?” (June). I know 
not only German history and culture from books and 
school (1 was educated in Poland), but I know 
Germans themselves. I lived through the German 
occupation in Poland near Warsaw. I saw them 
proclaim famous Polish figures like Copernicus 
German; in their opinion everything superior had 
to be German. They are law abiding but they made 
laws to serve their own sinister ends. Everything 
was for the Reich. I could not write a better article 
on Germany myself. 

Mrs. H. Jazwinski 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


SEX, MARRIAGE AND THE CATHOLIC PLAN 
EDITOR: 


“Sex, Marriage and the Catholic Plan” (June) 
was a wonderful article. 

One wonders if the teachers in our Catholic schools 
are adequately instructed to prepare their students 
for marriage? One wonders too if some kind of 
systematic pre-marital instruction ought not to be 
made compulsory for two Catholics about to be mar- 


ried. And if the priest’s time is limited, what 
about making use of our lay leaders—getting 
good Catholic couples to talk to young people 
of high school and college age. Sometimes a 
priest can lay down the law, but a couple who 
have been happily married may be better able 
to communicate an attitude to the young people 
contemplating marriage. So many of their 
problems are not intellectual or moral but emo- 
tional. For a married couple to explain what 
the Catholic teaching on marriage has meant 
to them in terms of personal happiness—this 
is a very effective form of instruction. What 
young people need so often is to be reassured 
of the practicality of what the Church says. 
The voice of experience may be worth a thou- 
sand arguments. 
Rev. Louis McKernan, C.S.P. 


Boston, Mass. 


CONVERTS AND FALLEN-AWAYS 
EDITOR: 


Your editorial in June was interesting but 
puzzling. We laity are certainly responsible 
for bringing as many as possible to Christ’s 
Church but as far as calling black black and 
white white we don’t have a chance. We are 
beaten on the head by the “brotherhood” club 
at every opportunity. We should follow 
Christ’s example and we know He would not 
sit through the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews brotherhood meetings without 
pointing out the fallacies presented by those 
attending. I think brotherhood is botherhood. 

I was puzzled by your unemotional comment 
about the 140,000 converts being cancelled out 
by the leakage. Maybe I am naive but the 
leakage worries me more than the number of 
converts. The primary concern is the salva- 
tion of souls and in this case, who is in greater 
danger—the Protestant who tries to live the 
best life he can with the inferior tools Protes- 
tantism gives him, or the fallen-away Cath- 
olic? If we had very few fallen-aways, the 
Church would appear in a more favorable light 
to our non-Catholic friends. A fallen-away or 
bad Catholic is a powerful advertisment 
against the Catholic Church. If every Cath- 
olic church in the U. S. would include prayers 
at the end of Mass for the indifferent and 
fallen-away Catholics, the leakage would stop. 
Prayer is the only solution. 


Mrs. Joseph D. Kennedy 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Ed.: Some bleeding-hearts think “brother- 
hood” means muddlement. But my understand- 
ing is that the NCCJ urges members to give 
up their prejudices, not their principles. This 
makes for good citizenship and it is a Catholic 
principle that we should have a sense of re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the local com- 


munity. I did not mean to ignore the tragic 
fact of leakage but as a Paulist, my special 
interest is the conversion of America. 


SINISTER GERMANY? AGAIN 


EDITOR: 


How can a magazine of your standing print 
an article of that schizophrenic individual 
Hilda Graef, entitled “Sinister Germany?”? 

“There is in the German character an in- 
delible urge to transgress frontiers, even the 
most fundamental ones” —the entire article 
reeks with hatred, implacable hatred. Since 
this individual was born in Germany, and lived 
there longer than I did, does she not paint her 
self-portrait in the article? ...I do not mean 
to excuse German wrongdoing, but to accuse 
a whole nation is another thing! Why did she 
not remain in Germany to impart her Geist 
to the German people? 

From this letter you may think that I am 
German. I am Polish, although I lived in Ger- 
many for twenty-four years, and for the last 
thirty-seven years I have been teaching Ameri- 
can youth. Perhaps—according to Hilda Graef 
—TI have inculcated into these youthful minds 
my schizophrenic German Geist... . 

Justify yourself in the next issue of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD. 


Marianna Kostrzewa 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ed.; Before defending myself, I would like 
to know what is the charge against me. 


HOW AN ARAB CHRISTIAN LOOKS AT NASSER 
EDITOR: 


It would have been better to present what a 
Christian Arab thinks of Nasser rather than 
what an Arab Christian thinks. Your Arab 
is so little of a Christian that his first state- 
ment is to say that he belongs to the chosen 
people of Allah the Merciful. It is perhaps 
because of that mercy that he is so willing to 
forgive and forget Nasser’s errors and to see 
him as a “young chief full of zeal and possess- 
ing a great heart, ambitious but without ex- 
perience, one who had no intention of going to 
extremes but who has been carried away by 
events beyond his control.” 

Many are the people who still remember an- 
other leader who was carried away and who 
carried away with him so many of his own 
soldiers because he too wanted to “save face.” 
The difference between Hitler and Nasser is 
that Hitler led marching regiments while Nas- 
ser was at the head of running regiments. Is 
it because he wanted “to wipe out the humilia- 
tion of the defeat by Israel in 1948” that he 
ran so fast in 1956? It was too late for the 
Olympic games... . 


Ill 





Congratulations on the Mass in English 
article. It is refreshing to see that you are 
listening to the Catholic lay people to find out 
what they think and want. .. . To pray in 
English is an occasion to be led more deeply 
into the meaning of the Mass, and once our 
people have decided they can be real partici- 
pants instead of onlookers, Communions will 
increase. . . . A common liturgy, known and 
living, will bind more closely than a dead 
foreign Latin. 

Rev. Jean M. Jammes 
Professor, Catholic Institute 
Paris, France 


MASS IN ENGLISH 
EDITOR: 


It was gratifying to see your readers’ general 
rejection of the idea of the “Mass in English” 
(May). 

For centuries Latin has been the language 
of the Universal Church; now the innovators 
want to introduce the vernacular because, as 
they claim, “the people” will understand the 
Mass better. What humbug! Sounds like the 
mouthings of a bunch of commissars. 

To put it bluntly, the Mass in English is 
nothing but a confession of our intellectual 
bankruptcy, a pandering to mediocrity. The 
undersigned was taught to use the missal by 
a father and mother neither of whom ever saw 
the inside of a high school. Yet today, with our 
boast that we are the most highly educated na- 
tion in the world, with all our Catholic schools 
and all our leisure time we find the Mass in 
Latin just too much for us. 

Let’s face it, the only real reason for the 
drive for the Mass in English is intellectual 
sloth. Those who complain they cannot under- 
stand (and most of them do not even have the 
gumption to complain—the innovators do it for 
them) are just too damned lazy to try. And that 
adjective is used advisedly. 

If New York provincialism is to set the pace 
for these changes why not really go provincial? 
Let’s have Mass in Polish and Hungarian and 
German in those big city parishes where the 
great majority would prefer those languages. 
Let’s have Mass in Spanish in the southwest, in 
French in Canada. Then let’s break the English 
translation down into the innumerable collo- 
quialisms dictated by our diverse patterns of 
speech from coast to coast. Let’s revise the pas- 
toral parables used by Christ, the real meaning 
of which must certainly be incomprehensible to 
the urban masses, to modern, mechanistic meta- 
phors. 

Up to now, I have found, a traveler could go 
into any Catholic Church in the country, or in 
most parts of the world, for that matter, and 
feel right at home. And it was a wonderful 
feeling! Now we are going to make him a 


stranger in all except his own parish. My own 
experience has proven this only too well. Walk 
into a church in Missouri and you will run up 
against a dialogue Mass using Father So-and- 
so’s Missal. Go up to Iowa and you'll find your- 
self up against a Mass keyed to Father What’s- 
his-name’s Missal. Come to Ohio and you get 
another version. Here it’s the “Holy Spirit”; 
there it’s the “Holy Ghost.” And so it goes all 
over. 

Mass in English? 


The Episcopalians can 
have it. 


Charles R. Koch 
Ozford, Ohio 


AM 1 MY BROTHER’S KEEPER? 
EDITOR: 


Mr. Pribil’s article (June) forcefully brings 
out a situation which many of us serving out- 
side the continental United States meet. The 
individual American Catholic family can do 
much to alleviate conditions by the simple use 
of the mail while we wait for our government 
to grow up to its moral responsibilities. 

Through an article in a recent magazine, a 
seminary sent me an address in Ceylon to which 
I send any magazines I may have. No matter 
what world conditions are, the mail usually 
gets through eventually. Could not a similar 


system be applied through a general distribu- 
tion of names to Catholic families in the United 
States? The addresses could be those of the 
hierarchy or of individual families in the needy 
areas of the world. 

Recently I visited a shack here—one in a 


jungle of shacks. Somewhat apprehensive, I 
entered. It was a pleasure to be introduced to 
the mother, a woman of dignity whose love was 
reflected in the warm confidence of her thirteen 
children. It was a truly Catholic home, but the 
poverty screamed out loud. 

Among conversation items was mentioned 
the fact that though her boy showed promise 
in school, he had to quit to enter the Army and 
receive its great salary. It was edifying and 
heart-rending to see the well-trained little 
children wipe their bare feet on a burlap before 
entering. 

Now all it will take for me to help this family 
is to have my family at home send some clothes 
they might otherwise have thrown out. Time 
will tell whether we get apathetic about it. The 
father is hard working, but can you feed and 
clothe fifteen on $35 a week? These are our 
fellow citizens, supposedly well off. What of 
the millions throughout the world? 

Solutions of these problems require initiative, 
the grace of God and a little moxie. 


Robert E. Francis, P.F.C. 


U. S. Army, Fort Buchanan 
Puerto Rico 
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AUGUST, 1957 


Should We Tamper with the Supreme Court? 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Tue Supreme Court controversy has burst like a tornado on official Wash- 
ington. The recent revolutionary decisions of the Court have met with 
furious criticism. Friends of the Court see the decisions as a return to 
the real spirit of the Bill of Rights but foes regard the decisions as a 
catastrophe. The N. Y. Daily News suggested that some of the justices 
be impeached, and columnist David Lawrence urged that henceforth the 
Supreme Court be made an elective office so that people would have some 
control over the Court. 

It seems to me that there’s no need to become hysterical over these 
radical decisions. What is needed is patience. To look on these startling 
legal opinions as catastrophes is to show little faith in the institution of 
the Supreme Court. President Eisenhower showed profound common 
sense when he remarked that the Court is a great stabilizing influence 
even though there are parts of these recent decisions “which each of us 
has very great trouble in understanding.” 


Tue president of the National Association of Attorneys General has said 
that the Court has set back law enforcement twenty-five years. There is 
no doubt that the Court has severely impeded the FBI and Congressional 
investigating committees in their task of rooting out gangsters and sub- 
versives. Law enforcement of statutes against subversion will also be 
slowed down in the various states as the state courts will take their cue 
from the Supreme Court. Yet Congress need not stand by helpless. It can 
and will pass legisiation to override the new decisions. Moreover the 
Court itself will probably be less drastic in the application of the deci- 
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sions than appears from the strong 
wording of the original opinions. 

The fact remains, however, that 
the Court has dealt heavy blows to 
the FBI and Congressional investi- 
gating committees. In the Jencks 
case, it ruled that the government 
in criminal cases must show de- 
fendants pertinent FBI files or else 
drop the case. It will be almost 
impossible for the FBI to carry on 
its work against subversives under 
these limitations. 

The Court struck at Congress in 
the case of the California Commu- 
nists. It practically voided the 
Smith Act. It acquitted five Reds 
convicted under the Act and granted 
a new trial to nine others. The 
Court declared that you cannot con- 
vict a Communist simply because he 
advocates the violent overthrow of 
our government. This is a subtle 
distinction—but the Court said you 
must prove the Communist incited 
to action, not merely 
advocated it. “The 
statute was aimed 
at the advocacy and 
teaching of concrete 
action for the forcible overthrow of 
the Government, and not of prin- 
ciples divorced from action.” 


Diatinction 
Withouta 
Difference 


I, the Watkins case, the Court tied 
the hands of Congressional commit- 


tees. It freed a labor-leader with 
known Communist associations who 
had refused to name persons he 
had known as Communists. The 
committee asking the question was 
the House Un-American Activities 
committee. The Court ruled that 
such committees have a duty to 
show a witness just why a particu- 
lar question is pertinent to some 
possible law that Congress may en- 
act. The Court did not deny the 
right of Congressional committees 
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to gather information helpful in the 
framing of laws but it did take a 
few gratuitous raps at these com- 
mittees. It spoke of investigations 
“conducted solely for the personal 
aggrandizement of the investiga- 
tors” and said that Congress has no 
power “to expose for the sake of 
exposure.” 

Some see the Watkins case deci- 
sion as a declaration of war by the 
High Court against Congress. Un- 
less the Court backs down, the 
prospect is that the Court and Con- 
gress will engage in a power conflict 
for control of the government. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower seems hesitant to 
enter into the battle and may stand 
on the sidelines as a spectator. 


y 
T HE Supreme Court is headed by a 
man of iron determination, Justice 
Warren, and he seems ready for a 
fight. He is a forceful and winning 
personality and has Justices Doug- 
las, Black, Brennan and Harlan in 
his camp. Warren is no giant in 
jurisprudence. Before coming to the 
Court he had absolutely no judicial 
experience and has 
shown no startling Chief Justice 
legal acumen or Warren 
knowledge since. 
But he is a capable administrator 
with a genius for rallying men to 
his support. He came to the Court 
with strong emotional leanings on 
the side of private liberties and he 
has certainly communicated his 
feelings to the Court, except perhaps 
in the cases of Justices Burton and 
Clark and possibly Whittaker. 
Justice Warren and some of the 
libertarians will have to retreat 
slightly from their opinions in a 
few of the radical decisions. They 
indulged in some fine rhetoric (and 
Warren was not lawyer enough to 
spot the oratorical passages). Sub- 
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stantially, however, the opinions 
will not be renounced. Warren will 
fight for individual civil rights to 
the last ditch. 


yy 

Tue entire episode growing out of 
the opinions revives the old question 
of the rights of individuals in rela- 
tion to the rights of lawful author- 
ity. The N. Y. Times referred to the 
affair as “a new birth of freedom.” 
That surely is a gross exaggeration 
of the true situation, Freedom never 
died amongst us—even after the 
World War II. When you consider 
that Judith Coplon was allowed to 
walk our streets unmolested, it is 
ridiculous to say that freedom was 
dead. 

How far does freedom of speech 
and press extend? Does it allow no 
restrictions of any kind? Merely 
asking the question is to answer it. 
This freedom is not unlimited. It is 
subject to restrictions that are nec- 
essary for the common good. Free- 
dom is precious but it must be 
surrendered to protect something 
still more precious—the safety 
and security of the whole com- 
munity. 


S omerumes we hear it said that 
Catholics should be the most ardent 
advocates of personal liberty. For 
they have suffered more grievously 
down the centuries than any other 
religion from the tyranny of govern- 
ment. That is true but they suffered 
from unlawful re- 
strictions on _ their 
liberty. They would 
not have objected to 
lawful curbs imposed by lawful gov- 
ernments. They resisted tyranny, 
not lawful restrictions. Said Orestes 
Brownson: “It is never lawful to 
resist the lawful sovereign, for it can 
never be right to resist right. . . .” 


Orestes 
Brownson 
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Tue question now is: has Congress 
the right to pass laws against sub- 
versives, and has the FBI the right 
to enforce these laws? If Congress 
and the FBI are in the right, then 
the Supreme Court has no right to 
resist the right nor to advise others 
to resist the right. The answer de- 
pends on how great a menace Com- 
munism is to the common good. 

Here is what I consider the basic 
and radical error made by the Court. 
It belittles the menace of Commu- 
nism. It seems to think that Com- 
munism may possibly have been a 
menace ten years ago but all that 
is water over the dam. Because it 
thinks Communism is nothing to 
worry about, it scorns the work of 
the Congressional investigating 
committees and the FBI. Since the 
menace of Communism is only a 
phantom, then the Court logically 
argues that these committees and 
the FBI are needlessly badgering 
American citizens. 


P REVIOUS Supreme Courts have 
viewed the Red menace as “a clear 
and present danger.” This present 
Court thinks so little of the Red 
danger that it scoffs at the Smith 


Act. Indeed, Justice Black claims 
that we need not get excited about 
Communists until they actually 
start rioting. Which is the old 
story of locking the barn after the 
horse has been stolen. The Warren 
Court has shown a naive ineptness 
in coming to grips with this problem 
of internal Communism. Granted, 
it is not as urgent a problem as it 
was ten years ago. Yet it is still a 
major problem. It is arrant non- 
sense to think that the Russians 
have charitably refrained from at- 
tempting to interfere in our affairs. 
The Warren Court has considered 
the problem of Communism as the 
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problem of individual trouble-mak- 
ers whose civil rights must be re- 
spected at all costs. The Court has 
lacked the imagination to see the 
problem in its true proportions as 
an international conspiracy. It has 
failed to appreciate the fact that 
a cold war is going on inside as well 
as outside the United States. 


a foes of the Court have sug- 
gested impeachment. I don’t be- 
lieve that would be the right way to 
handle the problem. Roosevelt was 
dead wrong in trying 
The “packed” to pack the Court 
Court and it would be just 
as wrong to unpack 
it. Moreover, I don’t see how anyone 
could prove the Court or rather cer- 
tain members of the Court guilty 
of gross dereliction of duty or of 
flagrant abuse of power. 
Another solution has been to 


make the Supreme Court an elective 


office. This would be tragic. It 
would make the Court a political 
body, an arm of the Executive. 
That’s the situation in Russia and 
i's a frightful prospect. I thor- 
oughly agree with Brownson who 
said that the excellence of the 
American form of government lies 
not principally in our Executive or 
Legislative departments but in our 
Common Law administered by an 
independent judiciary. The Found- 
ing Fathers wanted to be sure that 
our fundamental liberties would be 
protected against the whims of pub- 
lic opinion. By creating an inde- 
pendent Supreme Court they put 
those rights outside the reach of 
the popular vote. They were not 
opposed to the idea of the people 
electing a Republican this year and 
a Democrat next year. They were 
unalterably opposed to the notion 
that the people by popular vote 
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would grant civil rights one year 
and take them away the next. 

As a matter of fact, the American 
people would never tolerate any- 
thing but an independent Supreme 
Court. Congress itself recognizes 
that fact. It has it in its power to 
curtail the extent of the Court’s 
jurisdiction and to increase or de- 
crease the number of members of 
the Court. It wisely refrains from 
such tactics. It knows that the 
people would protest any such tam- 
pering with the established pattern 
of the Court. 


S ome lawyers have made the 
charge that the Court has been mak- 
ing bad law. This is true to a con- 
siderable degree. Some of the 
Court’s opinions have been couched 
in grandiloquent tributes to per- 
sonal liberty and in vehement invec- 
tive against villainous encroach- 
ments on our freedoms. There is 
more rhetoric than reason in these 
passages. They leave lawyers and 
judges baffled as to the precise 
meaning and application of the deci- 
sion. Worse yet, the Court has given 
scant attention to precedent. This 
is bad. A judge should have a 
healthy respect for precedent. I 
don’t mean that it 

must be adead hand Precedent 
that bars the judge and Change 
from making new 

decisions. Some change is inevi- 
table. But change should be gradual 
in the law and it does come about 
gradually when the Court tries to 
echo profound changes in the cus- 
toms and needs of the people. 

The trouble with the present Court 
is that it doesn’t wait to echo 
changes. It becomes enamored of 
some sociological idea and proceeds 
to make it the law. Instead of find- 
ing continuity in the law, we are 
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greeted with decisions that are legal 
upheavals. The citizens who hope 
for quiet enjoyment of their rights 
are suddenly jolted out of their 
property or possessions. 

Consider for instance the DuPont 
case ruling in which the majority 
tossed out a rule book that the 
Federal Trade Commission had 
been using for forty years. This 
rule book said that the Clayton Act 
forbade a corporation to buy stock 
in a competing company in the same 
field, but did not bar the corpora- 
tion from buying stock in a com- 
pany that was not a competitor. By 
overturning this forty-year prece- 
dent, the Court has thrown hun- 
dreds of thousands of investors into 
a state of uneasy confusion. We ex- 
pect individual members of the 
Court to have strong private con- 
victions but before they write them 
into their opinions, we expect them 
to remember that the law should be 
something much bigger and more 
permanent than their private con- 
victions. Precedent might be de- 
scribed as the abiding state of the 
law rather than the law as a par- 
ticular judge conceives it as of this 
moment. 


Tus controversy over a new trend 
in the Supreme Court will develop 
into quite a storm before it dies 
down. In a People’s Democracy, the 
law courts take or- 
ders from the Krem- 
lin and so, at least 


No Problem 
in Russia 
theoretically, there 
is no friction between the courts 
and the Sovereign People. In a re- 
public, however, there is always the 
possibility of conflict between the 
people and the Supreme Court over 
which they have no control. When 
the independent judiciary tries to 
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write unpopular opinions into the 
law, we can expect an outcry from 
the people. The majority of the 
American people are convinced that 
the Communist menace is very real. 
They are also convinced that the 
FBI and Congress are on the right 
track in hunting down Communists 
with unsparing vigilance. 

Yet it would be a monumental 
mistake to let public opinion dictate 
to the Supreme Court. The Consti- 
tution is an enduring document 
of permanent rights and it should 
not be subject to the fickle and 
fidgety moods of public opinion. It 
is an anchor for our freedoms, not 
a weathervane to tell how the wind 
of public opinion is blowing. 


I AM confident that the situation 
will right itself without our tamper- 
ing with the Supreme Court. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt tried to bend the 
Court to the mood of public opinion 
in the 30’s but he failed ingloriously. 
Many factors will help to get the 
Court back on an even keel without 
resorting to strong arm methods. 
Congress and the FBI will exert a 
little gentle pressure by way of 
legislation to counterbalance the 
new decisions. The Court itself will 
modify at least slightly the exu- 
berant rhetoric of the Watkins and 
Jencks opinions. Some of the 
libertarian justices will be retiring 
soon. 

We can ride out the storm as the 
country has survived other tem- 
pestuous conflicis between Congress 
and the Court. The important thing 
is to hold on to an independent 
judiciary. The day the Supreme 
Court becomes the puppet of party 
politics or of public opinion, that 
day all our fundamental liberties 
will be in jeopardy. 





AM 
NE 


by Herbert A. Kenny 


Gasnisi GREENE is a connoisseur of 
conflict. As one of the most cele- 
brated storytellers of our time and 
perhaps all time, he has put the 
heart of his stories in conflict. It is 
an axiom of the newspaper business 
that conflict is the prime ingredient 
of all great news stories. It is the 
prime ingredient of great novels, 
whether they tell the story of the 
conflict of a Russian army with the 
forces of Napoleon or whether they 
tell the story of Scobie’s fight with 
himself —“there’s another man 
within who is angry with me.” 
For his most typical novels 
Greene has chosen as the arena of 
combat, the human soul, with 
heaven or hell hanging on the out- 
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come. The typical story deals with 
a person who has come as close to 
hell as seeming might bring him, 
and yet has snatched heaven. 
Scobie’s name might well be Dis- 
mas; and the whisky-priest might 
well be Pedro; and Sarah Miles, a 
female embryonic Augustine, al- 
though any student of hagiography 
could certainly turn up a better 
parallel. 


Mos novels deal, in the main, 
with a character seeking his salva- 
tion in whatever terms the author 
may conceive man’s salvation to be 
clothed. Greene deals in terms of 
orthodox Christianity, of heaven 
and hell, redemption, salvation and 
eternal damnation, the mystery of 
grace and the recesses of the human 
heart where attrition, in the theo- 
logical sense, and contrition flux 
and flow, and sin sets up its embat- 
tlements, It is no wonder that, at 
times, audiences of modern secular 
cast and modern education cannot 
attend too well to his stories. Wit- 
ness the fate of The Living Room in 
New York despite the accolades of 
critics. 

The quotation from Péguy that 
Greene puts at the front of The 
Heart of the Matter can stand as 
well for The Power and the Glory 
and The End of the Affair. It is the 
key to the whole of his thinking in 
these novels. “Le pécheur est au 
coeur méme de chrétienté. . . . Nul 
n’est aussi compétent que le pécheur 
en matiére de chrétienté. Nul, si ce 
n’est le saint” (“The sinner is at the 
very heart of Christianity. . . . No 
one is so competent a witness to the 
substance of Christianity as the sin- 
ner. No one, except, perhaps, the 
saint”). 

In brief, he brings the conflict into 
its very sharpest terms, and it is 
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fought on the plane of eternity 
where the lines of perspective bend 
back on themselves to heighten the 
intensity of the drama. He is wield- 
ing the dialectics of eternity, good 
and evil, sin and sanctity, heaven 
and hell. But the opposition of his 
dialectics is neither Hegelian nor 
Crocean but Christian and above all 
Promethean. No synthesis will arise, 
except in the material order. In the 
spiritual order, there is only accept- 
ance or rejection. 

There is a grave mistake to be 
made in conceiving a Platonic sepa- 
ration between body and soul in 
reading Greene. While that sort of 
terminology persists, there is in the 
use of the terms neither the Ho- 
meric distinction between the psy- 
che and the autos found in the open- 
ing of the Iliad; nor the Buddhist 
distinction where mind destroys the 
body. 


Sour and body in Greene and their 
relationship are better understood 
if we read in St. Thomas Aquinas, 
by G. K. Chesterton, that Christ 
“provided a new reason for regard- 
ing the senses, and the sensations of 
the body, and the experiences of the 
common man, with a reverence at 
which great Aristotle would have 
stared, and no man in the ancient 
world could have begun to under- 
stand. The Body was no longer 
what it was when Plato and Por- 
phyry and the old mystics had left 
it for dead. It had hung upon a gib- 





Herbert A. Kenny, who names Graham 
Greene as a connoisseur of conflict, chal- 
lenges the celebrated storyteller to chronicle 
the struggle for salvation of the lukewarm, 
the dullard, the prig. Such a novel, he claims, 
could shake the modern world and Greene 
may be the man who could write it. Mr. 
Kenny is on the Editorial staff of the Boston 
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to various magazines, 
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bet. It had risen from a tomb. It 
was no longer possible for the soul 
to despise the senses, which had 
been the organs of something that 
was more than man.” 


I. is in this light that we must read, 
in The End of the Affair, Sarah 
Miles’ annotation in her journal, 
when she hears already the padding 
of the Hound of Heaven, “I want 
Maurice: I want ordinary corrupt 
human love.” The novels mentioned 
concern the basic conflict within a 
person wanting God and wanting 
sin at the same time. Whatever the- 
ologies man may devise, this re- 
mains the basic conflict. He wants 
the good and he doesn’t want evil 
but it is difficult to discern evil with 
certainty, and still more difficult 
having discerned it, to reject it. 

The easier course is almost al- 
ways —if we want evil strongly 
enough—to silence the “man within 
who is angry with me” and rational- 
ize. Usually no great loss is felt; it 
becomes progressively more bear- 
able. Most modern novelists give 
only a distorted picture of the basic 
quarrel. In Greene’s novels, the 
characters have the choice put for 
them in very garish terms; most 
people in our world and time face 
the battle less vividly. 


I, no novel does Greene work out 
the salvation of a bien pensant, the 
self-righteous who are so soaked 
in the sin of pride that it permits 
them only to condemn the sinner. 
The bien pensants in Greene hardly 
know they have a choice. Perhaps 


the greatest novel Greene could 
write would be the management of a 
Tartuffe or a Mrs. Scobie or a Ben- 
drix. One might argue that the 
trouble with Greene’s novels to date 
has been that the contrasts have 
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been a little too blatant: a Scobie 
committing suicide; a Sarah Miles 
struggling to sanctity. Let him un- 
dertake to work out the salvation 
of a Wilson. This is not to dispar- 
age; it is to acknowledge a virtu- 
osity. Let the tightrope walker push 
up a little higher and take away the 
net; let him move into the realms of 
magnificence. 

We have, of course, pushed 
Greene’s stories a little further than 
he carried them; but our presump- 
tions have been the obvious ones. 
But the great failing of readers as 
well as critics is to explicate works 
of art and Greene’s novels are art. 
They speak for themselves. Any 
paraphrase can be hideous. As Rob- 
ert Frost once said to an inquirer, 
pressing for the “meaning” of a line 
of poetry, “Do you want me to put 
it in other and worse English?” 


Reaves and critic observe the daily 
or public actions of a man, hear his 
casual or considered political com- 
ments, and try to guess at what he 
“means” in such and such a work. 
What did Greene “mean” by “The 
Quiet American?” He “meant” “The 
Quiet American.” If he wanted to 
write a political tract, he would have 
written a political tract. He wrote a 
story. We know that Greene doesn’t 
like America; we know that he does 
not think the manner in which the 
United States is opposing Commu- 
nism is the proper way to oppose 
Communism. One can gather that 
he feels that we and other opponents 
of Communism would do better to 
let it run its course in so far as it 
expresses the aspirations of a given 
subject or impoverished people. 
Greene visited Poland and came 
back critical of the attitudes of the 
Catholic bishops there. He felt, I 
believe, that they were being too in- 
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transigent toward the Communist 
regime. Subsequent facts would 
seem to indicate that the Polish 
bishops knew pretty well what they 
were doing and that Greene’s obser- 
vations were those of the usual nine- 
day authority on a complicated situ- 
ation. But Greene has on occasion 
said quite plainly that he feels it is 
the duty of an artist to be a rebel 
or at least a gadfly, and in a certain 
sense this is truly so. Some have 
done rather well in this role in po- 
litical affairs; but most have done 
very very badly. 


Now the artist’s intuition when he 
is dealing with the human heart 
can be an instrument far more ac- 
curate than all the logical thinking, 
all the book psychology in the world. 
His political thinking, moved as it is 
in great part by intuition, can be 
terribly wrong; or by accident ter- 
ribly right. Intuition can fly where 
logic can never walk. Governments 
in the main must proceed, however, 
by the best logic they can muster. 
The moment for intuition may arise 
but it must then be the intuition of 
a statesman who knows the field; 
and not the artist who is a casual 
and somewhat celestial observer. 
Whatever the political implica- 
tions of The Quiet American may 
be with its Innocent Abroad, armed 
and bungling, they are irrelevant to 
the story. That certain inferences 
will be made is almost inevitable; 
but we are working from an artist’s 
intuitive response to a situation dip- 
lomats should understand better. 
The story stands as a masterful 
novel, marked by great economy of 
language and evidences of a sar- 
donic humor Greene has not dis- 
played before. But let him give us 


another in which “The Quiet Amer- 
ican” finds his salvation; be it only 
a gauche advance to the foothills of 
The Seven Storey Mountain, 


Greene has a great sympathy with 
sinners (those of the flesh at least) 
as indeed, we all should, for it is 
only to have sympathy with our- 
selves. “Sin is a mystery,” Maritain 
wrote to Cocteau, “of which the 
saints themselves have but an im- 
perfect idea. So how could we try 
to explain it? There is nothing more 
incomprehensible.” C. S. Lewis 
poiits out that the sinner has the 
least and most distorted idea of sin; 
just as the waking only can judge 
of sleep, while the sleeper can judge 
neither of sleep or of waking. The 
novelist, if he is to work on the very 
highest level, should not be eclectic 
in his sympathies with sinners; 
Christ’s mercy moves toward them 
all. And therein lies perhaps the 
greatest challenge facing Greene to- 
day. 

Bernanos has dealt with the Es- 
senes; Waugh with the Sadducees; 
and Mauriac with the Pharisees, but 
not with the knock-down drag-out 
zest of Greene. Who is going to 
chronicle the struggle for salvation 
of the lukewarm — faced with 
Christ’s awful condemnation — 
whose “man within” is either too 
dull or too fat to be angry? It is 
easy to have sympathy for a Mag- 
dalen, difficult to have sympathy 
with a prig; easy to have sympathy 
with the weak, difficult to have sym- 
pathy with the all-too-strong. Many 
attempts have been made, only to 
end up wretchedly banal, but such a 
novel could shake the modern 
world. And Greene may be the man 
who could write it. 





Irish Paddy 


by BEATRICE SULLIVAN 


Tue wind is chill on my old bones 
today, Irish Paddy, as I stand here 
beside your grave. My decent derby 
hat is pulled down tight, and my 
worn black top coat is flapping 
about my skinny legs. The under- 
taker and his men in their gray 
gloves, and the pitifully few women 
in their mink capes have gone now. 

As I watch the fresh-turned earth 
snap into angry little swirls in this 
biting gale, my mind goes a long 
way back. Was there ever any un- 
derstanding of you, child of the old 
North End, daughter of an Irish 
blacksmith, grandniece of a Span- 
ish bishop? Yours was not the self- 
possessed mingling of the “pride 
that is Castile’s and the spunk that 
is Cork’s.” Not yours, Irish Paddy, 
because for you the shadow of 
Beacon Street crept out from be- 
hind the great gold dome of the 
State house. And ‘twas a sorry 
chill it cast over your cradle, in 
back of Old Saint Mary’s on 
Thatcher Street. 


Wen do I remember the day we 


gave you the name. You were a 
defiant little thing, about ten years 
old, backed up against the red brick 
school wall. The stinging wind off 
Boston Harbor was tousling your 
auburn hair, and your hazel eyes 
were ablaze. A half circle of tor- 
menting boys (and I, Joe Doud, 
among them) danced up and down 


in front of you shrieking the taunt, 
“Irish Paddy, Irish Paddy.” 

“I won’t always be an Irish 
Paddy, you wait and see.” There 
was no fear in you in those days. 
You stormed at us, and your little 
clenched fist jabbed back your 
bright wind-blown hair. 

And then two teachers came 
along, and we sidled away from 
you. The one with the gentle voice 
said, “Come child, come inside.” 

The other with the tart tone 
snapped, “These immigrants’ chil- 
dren! They are always causing us 
trouble in school. And, when they 
do grow up, they are never anything 
but cooks and housemaids, or the 
boys drive those horrible drays 
over on Atlantic Avenue. And of 
course, they all go to that Jesuit 
church.” 

As she said “cooks and. house- 
maids,” I thought I saw you stamp 
your little foot, but the door closed 
behind you and I was not sure. 


I- is not, however, of thin-mouthed 
schoolmarms I’m thinking as I 
stand here under the lowering gray 





It was only an oyster fork that lay between 
auburn-haired Irish Paddy and the aristo- 
cratic Judge on Beacon Hill, but its prongs 
were sharp and unscaleable. Beatrice Sulli- 
van, B.A., a chemist, recently retired from 
the General Electric Company at Schenec- 
tady, is returning now to short story writing 
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skies, but of your years of growing 
up. Once in a while, as I passed 
you on the street, I'd give a low 
“Hello, Irish Paddy,” just to see 
your gray-green eyes flash. You 
would never speak a word, but 
your neck muscles would stiffen, 
and your mouth would be a frozen 
line. 

I don’t know who taught you the 
old rhyme, 


“Gentility without ability 

Is like a pudding without fat, 
But ability, without gentility, 

Is ten times worse than that,” 


but Gentility unquestionably _be- 
came your motto. To how great an 
extent I learned from two old 
crones sitting on your doorstep. 
They had drawn aside to let you 
pass down between them, and in- 
deed, it was a curt nod you gave 
them as you pulled your fashion- 
able skirts close to you. 

“The airs of that one,” one re- 
marked after you were out of hear- 
ing. “You’d think she was Beacon 
Street.” 

“She’s studying to be,” the other 
told her. “iJJo you know where she 
goes these Sunday afternoons? To 
walk up and down Beacon Hill. 
There she watches the people who 
go in and out of the big houses, 
and then she saunters along the 
street, her nose in the air, and a 
little smile on her face, as if she 
were quite at home.” 

“You don’t mean it?” 

“Sure I do. My John is a cop on 
the Common across the way, and he 
often sees her.” 

“Saints preserve us,” the old 
voice cackled, “the Irish aren’t good 
enough for her, and she wants to be 
a Yankee,” and they both rocked 
back and forth, laughing. 
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g oor little Irish Paddy. The other 
boys and girls might be gallivanting 
off on the Nantasket boat, or down 
to Revere Beach in droves, but not 
you. You were a lonely little wor- 
shiper at the shrine of the sterile 
twin god Dignity and Respectabil- 
ity. What, oh what, was the spell 
you were under that, in order to 
seem as one with Cold Roast Bos- 
ton, you scorned all the wit and 
laughter of your Irish background? 
Boston was not kind to the Irish in 
your young days. Your own father 
knew the bitter indignity of read- 
ing “Help Wanted” ads in the 
newspaper that ended with “no 
Irish need apply.” 

More recently, some of _ the 
younger men sought escape from 
that intolerable situation by going 
into politics, where they were un- 
der a leadership which was unques- 
tionably flamboyant (and at times 
flamboyantly questionable), but 
you took no heed of these things. 
Your own people were, to you, “un- 
dignified,” they were “crude.” 
There was a dignity in your Span- 
ish heritage that could match any 
behind the famous purple glass 
windows, but it spoke an alien 
tongue; you would never acknowl- 
edge it. 

You were handsome. You had 
grown lithe and tall, and carried 
yourself with a proud air, your 
head with its shining auburn hair 
held high. You were a bookkeeper 
in a small store, and you had 
learned to dress well. 


Ano then you met the Judge. 

I had stopped at the house to 
pick up your brother Jim. He was 
pacing the floor like a wild man, 
clenching and unclenching his fists, 
his red curls standing up straight 
on his head. 
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“T’'ll beat him to a pulp. He can’t 
make free with my sister.” 

At the table your mother, with 
her smooth black hair and gentle 
dark eyes, sat calmly slicing hot 
brown bread. 

“Now, Jim, when your fury is 
over,” she told him, “sit down and 
calm yourself. The Judge has 
asked your sister to marry him.” 

“Marry him?” Jim stopped his 
pacing. “When’s the wedding?” 

“Oh, she’s not having him.” 

At this news, Jim dropped ex- 
hausted into a chair. “I give up. 
Why isn’t she? She was all agog 
when I saw them last week driving 
along in his cutter. She had her 
little muff up to her nose, and over 
the top of it she was gazing up at 
him with her big green eyes.” 

“James,” your mother pretended 
to chide, “you are not to say your 
sister has green eyes, remember? 
She has hazel ones.” 

“Sure, sure, I’m color-blind. Now 
about this wedding, why won’t she 
marry him?” 

“Jimmy dear,” your mother told 
him as she handed each of us a 
plate of savory brown bread with 
the butter melting into it, “they 
told me that when I came to Amer- 
ica, I'd see strange things. I have. 
A judge wanting to marry a black- 
smith’s daughter is strange indeed, 
but stranger yet is a blacksmith’s 
daughter letting an oyster fork 
come between her and the man she 
loves.” 

“What has an oyster fork to do 
with getting married?” your broth- 
er thundered in astonishment. 
“We'll give her a dozen if that’s 
what she wants; we’ll give her two 
dozen.” 

“No, Jim, it’s not the oyster fork 
itself, it’s what the oyster fork 
stands for. As you know, your sis- 
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ter has been imitating Beacon 
Street these many years, and has 
often told us here that we were not 
‘refined.’ And sorrowful enough 
she has made me at times with, ‘do 
eat your soup quietly from the side 
of the spoon; don’t butter a whole 
slice of bread at once; I'd be 
ashamed to have anyone come 
here.’” 

Your mother’s usually smiling 
mouth was grim for a moment. 
“But,” she went on as she poured 
herself a cup of tea, “now things 
are different. Now she is afraid, 
afraid she may make some social 
blunder in front of the Judge’s 
aristocratic friends. She might pick 
up the wrong fork, say the wrong 
word. One mistake like that, and 
she would feel she was disgraced 
for life, and worse yet, that he 
would be disgraced for having mar- 
ried her. She has thought it over, 
and she’s heartbroken, for she 
seems to be very fond of the man, 
but she has told him ‘No.’” 

“Oh Ma,” Jim set his plate on 
the table, “there are lots of books 
on this fancy stuff. If she really 
loves the guy, why doesn’t she get 
one and study it?” 

Your mother stared at the cup of 
tea as she stirred it. “Because, 
Jimmy, your sister hasn’t that kind 
of courage. But then,” she went on, 
“there would be all the difficulties 
of a mixed marriage. Let us thank 
God she is not getting into that.” 

“All right,” Jim grunted. “If 
she’s too good to marry an Irish- 
man, and scared to marry a Beacon 
Streeter, there’s always the con- 
vent.” 


B UT it was not to the convent you 
went, Irish Paddy. You married 
Dan Riorden. 

You had planned your wedding 
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to be beautiful: so quiet and so 
proper, you would show all the 
neighbors what a correct wedding 
should be. There would be no rice, 
no confetti, and—-God spare the 
mark—no old shoes. But as you 
had one foot in the cab, ready to 
go away, Dan’s mother (who was 
always a bit unpredictable) hurled 
herself at you, screaming like a 
bundle of insane fury, “No woman 
will come b: tween me and my son.” 

Gone was the decorum, gone was 
the dignity. Through no fault of 
yours you were part of a street fight, 
with whooping youngsters gather- 
ing around. 

My heart was sad for you that 
day as you huddled back in a cor- 
ner of the cab, while Dan tried to 
quiet his raving mother. I saw a 
light go out of your eyes, and they 
became as dark and blank as these 
cold tombstones around me now. I 
often wondered, did you rehearse 
that scene in your thoughts every 
day for the rest of your life, and 
did it warp your mind? 


Tue last time I saw you alive? 
I’ve not forgotten it. My work 
keeps me moving around a bit, and 
I often spend Saturday night here 
in Grantville where you and Dan 
were living. No, I never looked you 
up; I didn’t think anyone from the 
old North End would be welcome. 

Coming out from Mass that Sun- 
day morning, I was right behind 
you. You were by that time the 
stately young matron. You had 
your little girl by the hand, and 
Dan was at your side. There was 
an air of success and fulfilled ambi- 
tion about you, but I didn’t see 
many smiles, 

Evidently there was a _ picnic 
after Mass for the children, be- 
cause out beyond the sidewalk 
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some women were gathering them 
into a chartered trolley car. 

“What about Ellen Riorden?” 
one asked pointing to your little 
girl. 

“Don’t be silly. Her mother won’t 
let her go.” 

“I feel so sorry for the poor little 
thing,” the first woman went on, 
“always so proper, walking with 
her father and mother,. never with 
the other children. I’m going to 
ask anyway.” 

“You will be snubbed for your 
pains,” her friend laughed, “re- 
member we are nothing but a lot of 
country bumpkins.” And she hur- 
ried off to the gleeful youngsters. 

The woman did ask, “Won’t you 
let Ellen come with the other chil- 
dren, Mrs. Riorden, they will be 
well cared for.” 


I WAITED to see what would hap- 


pen. There it was again, Irish 
Paddy, after all the years. There 
was that same stiffening of your 
neck muscles, and there was the old 
icy smile on your lips as, with 
closed eyes, you answered a very 
correct — but damnably uncordial 
— “Thank you, no.” 

As the three of you started off, I 
heard Dan’s voice. “Why don’t you 
let her go? Let her have a little 
fun.” 

You stopped, grew rigid, looked 
Dan full in the face, and in terribly 
clipped and distinct tones an- 
swered, “My child will be brought 
up a Bostonian. She will not run 
wild with these uncouth hood- 
lums.” 

"Twas then I noticed in Dan’s 
eyes a look of defeat such as no 
man should be asked to wear. 

From where I stood, I watched 
the three of you walk off. Also, I 
saw your little girl turn and look 
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with longing toward the other chil- 
dren wriggling and laughing on the 
trolley. The wind had blown her 
auburn hair, so like your own, into 
her eyes, but her little white hand 
just brushed it back slowly with a 
hopeless gesture. 


Tuar was years ago. I learned 
that Dan died, and that you were 
dumbfounded by the show of re- 
spect and affection for him from 
the neighbors—all this in spite of 
you. Little Ellen went to the con- 
vent, where they never had to 
teach her to be obedient; she was 
that already. 
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And then I read of your funeral, 
and here I am. Cold gray clouds 
are scudding out of the east, driv- 
ing a swirling snow across the val- 
ley. If ’'m not to get pneumonia, 
standing here all alone in the chill, 
I too must be going. But as I start 
down the path between the granite 
headstones, I leave a prayer behind 
me. May the Lord have mercy on 
your soul, Irish Paddy, and on your 
poor warped mind that had such a 
mistaken sense of values, and on 
you who, in your lifelong striving 
to be like unto Beacon Street, 
brought sorrow to every life you 
touched. 


New England Storm 


by ETHEL BARNETT De VITO 


THe broadcast voice, emotionless as silk, 

Speaks warnings that the elements have spawned, 
Warns fishing boats and small craft and their ilk 
From Eastport to Block Island and beyond. 


And small boats the serene voice did not span, 
Hearing the roaring of the ink-black sea 
Seeing jaws wide as the leviathan, 

Speed shoreward, race for shelter hastily. 


And flags, steam whistles, lanterns, semaphores 
And lights and messages tapped out in Morse, 
Convey the story as the roaring quickens 

That stormy petrels, Mother Carey’s chickens, 
Having known early what was on the way, 
Tried by their sturdy presence to relay. 





INVASION OF THE BODY 


Many months ago a man named 
Paul Breithaupt while driving a 
pickup truck on the highways of 
New Mexico was invulved in a col- 
lision with a passenger car. Three 
occupants of the car were killed. 
The truck-driver, unconscious, was 
taken to a hospital. A pint whisky 
bottle, almost empty, was found in 
the truck and the smell of liquor 
was on the injured man’s breath. A 
policeman requested an attending 
physician to take a sample of the 
injured man’s blood. The doctor 
complied and, while Mr. Breithaupt 
was still unconscious, withdrew a 
sample of 20 cubic centimeters of 
blood by use of a hypodermic 
needle. The sample by laboratory 
analysis showed this blood to con- 
tain about .17% alcohol. 

At the trial for involuntary man- 
slaughter the results of this test, 
though objected to by the accused, 
were admitted into evidence ac- 
companied by the statement of a 
physician that a person with .17% 
of alcohol in his blood is driving 
under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor. Paul Breithaupt was con- 
victed. 

On February 25, 1957, the high- 
est court in the U. S. in a 6-3 split 


by Robert F. Drinan, S.J. 
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affirmed Mr. Breithaupt’s conviction 
and for the first time in Supreme 
Court jurisprudence declared that 
taking blood without the consent 
of a person does not violate due 
process or any basic right. For a 
ruling with such serious implica- 
tions the Breithaupt decision has to 
date attracted little attention. Yet 
it is an opinion which deserves the 
closest scrutiny. 
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Curr JUSTICE WARREN, dissent- 
ing along with Justices Black and 
Douglas, characterizes a non-con- 
sensual blood test as an “invasion 
of the body” and affirms that this 
practice is just as repulsive as the 
police brutality condemned in the 
Rochin decision. This was a 1952 
ruling of the Supreme Court which, 
along with the background law on 
this matter, calls for some elabora- 
tion. 

Courts generally have not ex- 
tended the right against self-in- 
crimination or the right against 
unreasonable search and seizure to 
the new and ingenious scientific 
methods devised by the police to 
track down their suspects. If self- 
incriminating evidence obtained by 
the police does not involve testi- 
monial compulsion courts are re- 
luctant to extend the right against 
self-incrimination. Hence finger- 
prints, questions about one’s identi- 
fication, measurements of the size 
of an accused’s footprints and other 
such tests have been held not to 
share in the immunity from self- 
incrimination. Similarly a detecta- 
phone, hidden in a house, by which 
police could listen outside to the 
conversation of those within has 
been held by the U. S. Supreme 
Court not to come within the scope 
of an unreasonable search and 
seizure. 


Tux basic rule is that the state in 
its quest for social harmony has a 
right to every man’s evidence. 
There seems to be an understand- 
able reluctance on the part of the 
law to widen the exceptions to the 
rule. There have, however, been 
some situations where the U. S. Su- 
preme Court has found itself un- 
able to allow certain aggressive 
police measures employed to obtain 
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evidence contrary to the consent of 
the accused. One of those inci- 
dents arose in recent years when 
state officers in California broke 
into the home of a Mr. Rochin who 
was suspected of possessing nar- 
cotics illegally, and observed him 
place something in his mouth. The 
officers, having failed to retrieve 
what was in the accused’s mouth, 
forcibly employed a stomach pump 
to extract narcotic pills—evidence 
on which the suspect, Mr. Rochin, 
was convicted. 

The U. S. Supreme Court in 1952 
unanimously found that this con- 
duct on the part of the police of- 
fended their “sense of justice” and 
was so “brutal” and “offensive” 
that it did not comport with the 
Court’s traditional ideas of fair play 
and decency. The employment by 
the police of the stomach pump 
was not held to infringe on the 
right against self-incrimination nor 
the right against unreasonable 
search and seizure but was struck 
down simply because such conduct 
“shocked the conscience” of the 
Court. 


Jusnice FRANKFURTER’S opinion 
for a unanimous Bench attempted 
to set forth the standard or norm 
which the Court was using to cen- 
sure the practices in the Rochin 


case. The standard was called 
“nebulous” by concurring Justice 
Black, and legal writers have been 
wrestling with it ever since it was 
enunciated. The essence of the 





Robert F. Drinan, $.J., Dean of the Boston 
College Law School, discusses a decision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court of last February. 
The high court upheld a lower-court convic- 
tion and declared that taking blood without 
the consent of a person does not violate a 
basic right. Father Drinan feels that the 
ruling deserves close scrutiny. 
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standard seems to be simply that 
the use of a stomach pump con- 
trary to the wishes of a suspect 
shocked the conscience of the 
Court. But is the test then, as a 
jurist has asked, the “degree of 
shockability”? Must we rely upon 
the relative tenderness of the con- 
science of the judges on the day 
they decide a case? 

Let us examine Justice Frank- 
furter’s appeal to a “sense of jus- 
tice” a bit more closely. The Su- 
preme Court, in his view, has a 
“merely negative function” in re- 
viewing convictions from state 
courts; the standard to be used in 
these cases is “those canons of de- 
cency and fairness which express 
the notions of justice of English- 
speaking peoples even toward those 
charged with the most heinous of- 
fenses.” 

This notion of due process may 
have “vague contours” and indeed 
the judgment of those applying it 
“is bound to fall differently at dif- 
ferent times and differently at the 
same time through different 
judges.” Due process, continues 
Justice Frankfurter, is not a “re- 
sort to a revival of natural law.” 
Due process of law, moreover, “pre- 
cludes defining and thereby confin- 
ing .. . more precisely than to say 
that convictions cannot be brought 
about by methods that offend ‘a 
sense of justice.’” 


Wane the reasoning in the ma- 
jority view in the Rochin opinion 
is not entirely clear or satisfactory, 
its spirit seems to have been aban- 
doned in the Breithaupt decision. 
In this case, the Court seems to 
have overlooked the language of 
Justice Frankfurter to the effect 
that the Supreme Court would not 
be faithful to its trust if it held 
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“that in order to convict a man the 
police cannot extract by force what 
is in his mind but can extract what 
is in his stomach.” 

Justices Black and Douglas, con- 
curring in the Rochin decision, lit- 
erally excoriated the majority view 
of Justice Frankfurter. Besides 
their insistence that the entire Bill 
of Rights should be transmitted to 
the states via the Fourteenth 
Amendment they found the norms 
set forth by the majority “evanes- 
cent.” Justice Black properly asks 
why only the notions of English- 
speaking peoples are to be consid- 
ered in determining “what are 
immutable and fundamental prin- 
ciples of justice.” Justice Douglas 
fears that the standard of the “de- 
cencies of civilized conduct” may 
make the rule turn on “the idiosyn- 
crasies of the judges who sit here.” 


Tue indefiniteness of the reasoning 
in the Rochin rule returned to 
haunt the Supreme Court when it 
was called upon to deliberate on the 
question of involuntary blood tests. 
The Court’s decision of February 
25, 1957, indicates that the justices 
have not squarely faced and re- 
solved the problem involved. Jus- 
tice Clark’s opinion oversimplifies 
when he asserts that “we see noth- 
ing comparable here to the facts in 
Rochin.” Due process for Justice 
Clark is measured “by that whole 
community sense of ‘decency and 
fairness’ that has been woven by 
common experience into the fabric 
of acceptable conduct.” This norm 
—which is not without its relativ- 
istic overtones—he calls “bedrock” 
and proceeds without difficulty to 
say that the non-consensual ex- 
traction of blood from an uncon- 
scious man offers no problem. 

The majority view in the Breit- 
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haupt decision is weak and un- 
satisfactory. In fairness to it, 
however, it should be said that it 
attempts to strengthen the hand of 
those zealous law-enforcers who are 
trying to limit the slaughter on the 
highways—carnage due in no small 
part to intoxication. Justice Clark’s 
opinion will give the nation’s police 
more freedom in employing those 
modern methods of crime detec- 
tion hitherto thought to be at least 
dubiously constitutional. 

One can only hope that the good 
to be achieved in protecting the 
public will not lead to over-aggres- 
sive methods which will be toler- 
ated until another Supreme Court 
strikes them down. Whether. the 
Breithaupt ruling will survive the 
“sense of justice” of a future Court 
is a question that must wait its due 
time. In the interim the questions 
raised by the three dissenting Jus- 
tices trouble this writer and many 
jurists and moralists to whom he 
has spoken. 


Carr JUSTICE WARREN put his 
finger on the issue when he wrote 
in his dissent that there are two 
parts to the problem—the nature 
of the “invasion of the body” and 
the consent of the subject. If the 
state may not violate the integrity 
of the body without a person’s con- 
sent, then the state may not extract 
body fluids either by force or by 
stealth. The Chief Justice would 
deny to law-enforcement officers 
the power “of bruising the body, 
breaking skin, puncturing tissue or 
extracting body fluids.” 

Justice Douglas, with Justice 
Black concurring, agrees that un- 
fair advantage was taken of an un- 
conscious man and asserts that his 
body was “invaded and assaulted” 
in a way contrary to “the sanctity 
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of the person.” For Justice Doug- 
las such a practice is “repulsive” 
and contrary to “the decencies of a 
civilized state.” 


Tue basic issue in the Rochin and 
Breithaupt cases appears to be the 
question of whether the power of 
the state, in the name of the com- 
mon good, can extract from the 
body of a person suspected of crime 
some material useful for purposes 
of proving the guilt of the suspect. 
If the accused freely consents to 
such procedure, he would probably 
be deemed to have waived any pos- 
sible legal right to his bodily integ- 
rity. If the suspect refuses, how- 
ever, to submit to any invasion of 
his body then at least in the Rochin 
circumstances he has a legal right 
to do so. Should such a right be 
extended to any involuntary extrac- 
tion of evidence from the body of 
one suspected of crime? In the 
light of scientific devices such as 
blood tests, truth serums and narco- 
analysis, the question of the integ- 
rity of the body is one which merits 
the most serious consideration be- 
fore any binding legal precedents 
are created. 

At least one tribunal — the Su- 
preme Court of Wisconsin — in a 
decision on December 4, 1956, has 
ruled that a suspect, not under 
arrest, may not have his blood ex- 
tracted without his consent since 
this is an unreasonable search and 
seizure in violation of the federal 
Constitution. The Wisconsin Court 
expressly held on the other hand 
that there was no violation of the 
right against self-incrimination in- 
volved in compulsory blood tests. 


Contes in general, however, have 
not even isolated the fundamental 
questions in connection with non- 
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consensual blood tests. For exam- 
ple, if the police induce uncon- 
sciousness or semi-consciousness in 
order toextract blood, does the fraud 
involved preclude use of the evi- 
dence obtained by deceit? If blood 
is taken for an innocent reason— 
for example, to test it for type 
when a transfusion is necessary 
can the blood so obtained be used 
to incriminate its donor? 

It does not seem certain to this 
writer that one could prove that an 
“invasion of the body” by an ex- 
traction of blood for law-enforce- 
ment purposes is necessarily and 
always against the natural moral 
law. To prove such a contention 
one would have to be certain that 
there is a right to be free from any 
non-consensual violation of the 
body. What would be the basis of 
such a right? The threat that the 
allowance of such an _ invasion 
would lead to most undesirable re- 
sults? Or the integrity or sanctity 
of the body? Let us consider briefly 
each of these bases. 


Tue granting to the police of the 
power to take body fluids without 
the consent of the subject places in 
the hands of the law-enforcement 
agencies a weapon unprecedented 
in the history of Anglo-American 
law. Scientific tests may, sooner 
than we think, displace the use of 
clumsy and inaccurate testimonial 
evidence. If the state is allowed to 
take body fluids without the con- 
sent of the person involved, will 
the state be allowed to administer 
and use the results of any accurate 
scientific test regardless of the 
wishes of the person tested? Can 
the law employ every scientific 
technique to reach the heart of 
man’s conscience and even his sub- 
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conscious? If continual judicial 
checks on “third-degree” methods 
have been necessary in the past 
should we not anticipate the same 
in connection with scientific tests 
and from the very beginning put a 
definite limit on the non-consensual 
use of such methods of testing? 


I. is not easy to concretize what 
“the integrity of the body” should 
mean in the situation where the 
state claims a right in the name of 
justice and order to perform an 
ordinarily harmless test. And even 
if a person is apprehended under 
very incriminating circumstances, 
is it proper to grant to the state the 
power to tamper with the suspect’s 
body for the purpose of obtaining 
evidence? Is it entirely just to in- 
sist—as at least one state does— 
that all applicants for a driver’s 
license sign a consent agreement in 
advance to submit under certain 
circumstances to blood tests to 
measure the quantity of alcohol in 
the body? 

This writer would like to see a 
“great debate” on the issues raised 
in the last paragraph before law- 
enforcement agencies begin to ex- 
tend and exploit the privilege 
granted in the Breithaupt decision. 
Pending its outcome he would cast 
a vote for the proposition enunci- 
ated by the Chief Justice of the 
United States: “We should in my 
opinion, hold that due process 
means at least that law-enforce- 
ment officers in their efforts to ob- 
tain evidence from persons sus- 
pected of crime must stop short of 
bruising the body, breaking skin, 
puncturing tissue or extracting 
body fluids, whether they contem- 
plate doing it by force or by 
stealth.” 





Gabriel Marcel: A Spiritual Realist 


by BERNARD G. MURCHLAND, C.S.C. 


One of the most outstanding Chris- 
tian thinkers alive today is a 
chubby, energetic Frenchman 
named Gabriel Marcel. 

One day last Spring a University 
student spotted him in a Paris park. 
In the informal manner of students 
everywhere, he introduced himself. 
“What one problem,” the student 
asked, “would you consider most 
important in the world crisis to- 
day?” M. Marcel gave this answer: 
“We are swallowed up in a kind of 
dogmatic absurdity and I believe 
our most urgent task is to sound the 
alarm in this respect.” 


A MAN of astounding learning and 
a frankness of expression that is 


exhilarating, Gabriel Marcel has 
done his share of alarm sounding. 
His life’s work has been entirely 
directed to the intellectual chaos of 
our times. “We are used to looking 
for philosophic thought in the form 
of the extraordinary,” he says. “It 
is time to rid ourselves of this false 
idea of philosophy which demands 
the impossible. What we need is 
less philosophy and more think- 
ing.” 

Man—modern man, with all his 
frustrations, anxieties and hopes 
has always been at the very core of 
Marcel’s thinking. He believes that 
the end of philosophy is to furnish 
a way of life rather than to present 
an abstract doctrine. The genuine 
thinker is one whose thought is 


nourished by the fear, anger and 
hatred about him; he is not aloof 
from the problems of his age; on 
the contrary, he is at the very heart 
of the drama of human existence. 
Etienne Gilson has said of Gabriel 
Marcel: “He has succeeded in giv- 
ing new life to old principles by 
bringing them to bear on everyday 
problems.” 

Because of his personal “engage- 
ment” and continual contact with 
concrete reality (or the “human 
condition,” as the French like to 
call it), Marcel has come to be 
known as an Existentialist thinker. 
But it is a loose term that does not 
accurately define his position. In 
the first place, Existentialism im- 
plies identification with writers like 
Jean Paul Sartre who write of a 
garbage-pail humanity and are 
filled with the sense of man’s com- 
plete uselessness. Existentialism is, 
furthermore, commonly thought of 
in reference to atheism and a num- 
ber of philosophical aberrations 
which Marcel rejects. 

He prefers the expression “spir- 
itual realist” to describe his 





Based on an interview, the Rev. Bernard 
G. Murchland, C.S.C., gives us a satisfying 
résumé of the life and works of that out- 
standing Christian thinker—Gabriel Marcel. 
Father Murchland, Associate Editor of the 
Ave Maria, is doing graduate work in phi- 
losophy at Notre Dame University. He is 
the editor and translator of a forthcoming 
Fides book, Marriage Is Holy. 
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thought. This type of realism 
permits him to see the perplexity 
and despair that flow from the in- 
stability of twentieth century life; 
it makes him acutely conscious of 
the concrete human being—the per- 
son who suffers, struggles, hopes 
and loves; but it also enables him 
to rise above the limitations of 
man, 

Where Sartre and many other 
modern thinkers revolt against 
what they call the absurdity of life, 
Marcel insists upon the importance 
of religious humility. In the con- 
flicts and tensions that drag others 
into despair and nausea, he finds a 
way to transcendence. It is by get- 
ting above our limitations, after 
having accepted them, that the true 
dimensions of our _ personality 
emerge and we can affirm our belief 
in God. Perhaps it was for this rea- 
son that he chose as motto for his 
first serious book, the saying of 
Hugh of St. Victor: “To raise one- 
self to God is to enter into oneself, 
and not only that, but in the depth 
of self to transcend self.” 


Mecn of Marcel’s thought was 
shaped in his early childhood. He 
was born in Paris in 1889. His fa- 
ther was a Catholic turned agnostic 
and when his mother died while he 
was still an infant, the family di- 
rection was taken over by a Jewish 
aunt who had become a liberal 
Protestant. “She had,” he wrote, 
“an acute and implacable sense of 
the absurdity of life and imposed 
upon me an extremely strict moral 
discipline. She shared my father’s 
agnosticism with this difference 
that his had an aesthetic and hers 
an ethical tinge. The result was 
that my early years were lived in 
an atmosphere of instability and 
aridity.” 
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They were also lonely years. 
Young Gabriel devoted himself to 
music and created imaginary crea- 
tures to replace the brothers and 
sisters he so cruelly missed in real 
life. Later he was to write: “There 
is only one suffering: to be alone.” 
At the age of eight he composed 
two plays which had a double sig- 
nificance: they revealed a lively 
imagination that thrived upon a 
searching intelligence and, second- 
ly, gave him an interest in the the- 
ater that was never to leave him. 


Tooar he is recognized as one of 
the finest playwrights and drama 
critics in Europe. He has written 
over a score of plays all of which 
reflect the moods he knew as a 
child of loneliness, misunderstand- 
ing and disappointed love. They 
also reflect the moods of modern 
man. The medium of drama is im- 
portant to Gabriel Marcel because 
here his philosophical thought crys- 
tallizes and determines itself in 
the practical order. It is the ulti- 
mate test of his principles through 
which he keeps attuned to the con- 
temporary conscience. 

His last play, published in 1955, 
is a typical example of just how 
close he is to that conscience. En- 
titled Croissez et Multipliez (In- 
crease and Multiply), it deals with 
the case of Agnes, a young house- 
wife who has gone through six 
painful childbirths and is discour- 
aged by the attitude of her husband 
who thinks only of his pleasure. 
Agnes revolts against her family 
and her Church (which she feels is 
too ready to cover complex situa- 
tions with abstract formulae). She 
falls into dark despair that ulti- 
mately prefaces a recovery of faith. 
After the premiére of this play a 
lady remarked to Marcel: “My, but 
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that was bitter!” “Mais oui,” he 
answered, “life is like that.” 


H: has an outspoken horror of 
“mental absenteeism,” the ivory 
tower sort of thinking that has lit- 
tle or no contact with the sweat 
and tears of reality. The pedagog- 
ical system he encountered as a 
student appeared to him to be 
founded on a perverse misconcep- 
tion of things as they really were. 
“I do not hesitate,” he wrote in an 
autobiographical essay, “to attrib- 
ute to those school years an actual 
arrestation of my intellectual de- 
velopment as well as the poor state 
of my health which has remained 
with me as a heritage of that period 
of my life. ... This kind of educa- 
tion produced in my mind a staie 
of revolt.” 

But there has actually never been 
an arrestation of Marcel’s thought. 
Whatever he failed to learn at 
school, he picked up through wide 
reading and extensive travel. His 
father was for some time the 
French Ambassador to Stockholm 
and later a director of the National 
Library and National Art Galleries 
in Paris. Together they visited the 
great art centers of Europe and 
made the personal acquaintance of 
many notable political and literary 
figures in several cuuntries. 

Marcel learned German and Eng- 
lish and began to read the literature 
of both languages. He has a special 
preference for English authors. His 
academic thesis, which he wrote at 
the age of eighteen, was a compari- 
son of the ideas in Coleridge and 
Schelling. Writers like Chesterton 
and T. S. Eliot have influenced him 
profoundly. “I read Chesterton’s 
Orthodoxy before the first World 
War,” he says. “I saw in him a 
kindred spirit for I too was des- 
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perately convinced that life was 
worth living and detested the eva- 
sions of the pessimist school.” 


L. was about this time that Marcel 
decided to become a_ philosopher. 
In 1910 he received his diploma as 
a teacher in that subject and subse- 
quently lectured in universities at 
Vendéme (1912), Paris (1915- 
1918), Sens (1919-1922) and, dur- 
ing World War II, again at Paris. 
The intervening years and all his 
spare time were devoted to philo- 
sophic research and creative writ- 
ing. His work as a philosopher, as 
he saw it, was to find the missing 
link between living and thinking, 
the abstract and the concrete, 
heaven and earth. It was a work 
that involved him deeply in the 
drama and tragedy of human exist- 
ence. 

When he began he professed no 
faith. The influence of the agnosti- 
cism he knew at home and at 
school left him with a feeling of 
emptiness which at first he ignored; 
but it persisted and finally stimu- 
lated an interest in religious phe- 
nomena. Though an unbeliever, he 
became interested in the faith of 
others. 

During the first World War, his 
auxiliary work with the Red Cross 
brought him into frequent contact 
with suffering. In an effort to find 
some explanation for this apparent 
absurdity, he dabbled in psychic 
research and spiritistic experiments 
over a period of years. In 1928, in 
the course of a public debate on 
atheism, he defended the validity 
of religious faith so well that novel- 
ist Francois Mauriac immediately 
wrote him a long letter which 
ended with the question: “Why, 
after all, aren’t you one of us?” 
Within a year, Gabriel Marcel was 
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received into the Catholic Church 
in a small Benedictine Church on 
la rue Monsieur in Paris. 


As a Catholic he has always writ- 
ten and spoken with a solicitude 
for unbelievers. He tries to put 
himself in their place and under- 
stand their problems. His own spir- 
itual odyssey from refusal to invo- 
cation has given him a blueprint he 
finds helpful in leading others to 
the faith. Through his plays espe- 
cially, he endeavors to throw light 
upon such problems as communica- 
tion, friendship and _ happiness. 
Faith, he keeps insisting, is a union 
of two freedoms: the free appeal of 
God and the free response and hom- 
age of man. 

Marcel’s conversion opened 
broader perspectives to his philo- 
sophical thought and gave him the 
depth he was seeking. Perhaps of 
all the mysteries of Catholicism, the 
mystery of the Incarnation has in- 
terested him most. He sees in this 
mystery the fulfillment of man’s 
two greatest aspirations: his long- 
ing for the authentically human 
and for the divine. It provides the 
matrix for his thinking and re- 
solves the basic antinomies of life. 

Marcel explains: “In His human- 
ity Christ is like unto man and 
thus satisfies on the horizontal 
plane the need for an incarnation 
according to the maximum human 
measure. Inserted into historical 
space and time, Christ’s humanity 
is related to my own temporal exist- 
ence. In His divinity, Christ calls 
me to surpass all purely human 
dimensions in a movement of tran- 
» scendence, a movement toward the 
fulfillment of all haman aspirations 
in a vertical direction. Having 
taken our departure from our tem- 
poral human existence, we are 
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Incarnation 
Divine 


drawn by Christ’s 
toward a _ supratemporal 
existence.” 


Mancex stresses the human side 
of things. We cannot discard set 
principles, he argues, but unless we 
are fully alive and sensitive to the 
myriad tremors of experience we 
betray our humanity. This insist- 
ence upon experience brings him 
into close sympathy with Ameri- 
cans. “I like the Americans,” he 
says, “because of the value they at- 
tach to experience. They are good 
livers and seem to sense instinc- 
tively the primacy of the individ- 
ual.” It is significant, too, that 
Walt Whitman should be one of 
his favorite poets. Marcel finds 
himself in agreement with much of . 
what Whitman wrote. This line 
from “By Blue Ontario’s Shores” 
might well serve as the exergue of 
all Marcel’s works: 


“Underneath all, individuals; 
I swear nothing is good to me now 
that ignores individuals.” 


Democracy has done a good deal 
to bring out-the importance of the 
individual but, warns Marcel, there 
is a real danger in the moral license 
and mass stupor that threatens to 
engulf us. Such tendencies under- 
mine the worth of all experience 
and make it impossible for man to 
grasp the sense of his individual 
destiny in the world. We need not 
fear technological developments 
provided they are controlled by the 
ideals of the suprahuman and fur- 
nish always an occasion for rich 
personal living. 


Mosr of Marcel’s writings have 
been translated into German, Ital- 


ian, Spanish and English. His 
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strictly philosophical works are 
few in number and are written in 
the rambling, informal style of the 
personal essay. But The Mystery 
of Being, Men against Humanity, 
Homo Viator, Metaphysical Jour- 
nal, Being and Having and the Phi- 
losophy of Existence are all works 
of lasting value. Despite their frag- 
mentary appearance (which makes 
many of them difficult to read) 
there is an underlying unity of 
thought that adds up to a rich, 
practical, integrated philosophy of 
life. They are all subjective works, 
for Marcel believes that truth, like 
faith, is not something we just ac- 
cept. It is only living and dynamic 
insofar as we make some personal 
evaluation of it. 

Newman had much influence in 
determining this phase of Marcel’s 
thought. The English lexicogra- 


pher, Henry Bradley and the Ger- 
man philosopher, Karl Jaspers also 


exerted great influence on Marcel’s 
philosophy. But it was chiefly 
from the Oxford scholar that he in- 
herited his lasting conviction that 
truth, instead of being static and 
incapable of expansion, is subject 
to the principle of growth and de- 
velopment. 

All of his books have grown out 
of a few key questions: “Why am I 
in the world? What is the purpose 
of life with all of its checks and 
limitations? How can I best be- 
come a fully human person?” From 
these concepts he proceeds through 
a series of reflections and arrives 
at the idea of a personal God (“to 
conceive of God objectively, as a 
separate, objective entity, apart 
from myself and apart from the 
world, is an impossibility,” says 
Marcel). What Marcel seeks is a 
faith that can shed light upon every 
aspect of ~ontemporary living. 
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Maacer has given considerable 
thought to present-day Catholicism. 
Out of his meditations on the great 
truths of Christianity has come the 
central conviction that faith is not 
so much something we receive, as 
something we discover. What has 
been said before must be rephrased. 
There is no truth, not even divine 
truth, that does not renew itself. 
Unless the objective verity of Reve- 
lation becomes subjectively inte- 
grated into the life of the believer, 
it cannot possibly act as a leaven 
in society and completely by-passes 
the many tormented souls who are 
looking for something to live for. 

Marcel believes that there is an 
authentic awakening among Cath- 
olics to the importance of their per- 
sonal responsibility. He cites the 
interest in social and family prob- 
lems and the liturgy as some mani- 
festations of this renewal. But, he 
points out, there is still too much 
hesitancy and immaturity. He has 
frequently alerted Catholics to the 
fact that if they look upon their 
faith merely as a heritage, as some- 
thing outside of themselves, its 
dynamic potentialities will be re- 
duced to a useless emotional phe- 
nomenon. “To say ‘it matters little 
what you think so long as you live 
like a Christian,’ is I believe to 
make oneself guilty of the most 
serious offense against Him Who 
said, ‘1 am the Way, the Truth 
and the Life,’” writes Marcel in a 
striking passage from Being and 
Having. “It is above all, on this ter- 
ritory of Truth that the religious 
battle must be fought; and it is on 
this territory that it will be won or 
lost.” 

Some years ago Marcel gave up 
teaching to devote more time to 
travel and writing. He has accepted 
invitations to lecture at important 
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universities in nearly all the Euro- 
pean countries, Canada and South 
America. In 1949-50 he gave the 
Gifford Lectures in Scotland. He 
has not yet visited the United 
States, although Harvard and some 
other universities have asked him. 
Some day he hopes to be able to ac- 
cept that invitation. 


Wrues he was in Canada last 
year, he told a Montreal audience 
that he liked the atmosphere of 
America. He found it forward look- 
ing and unhampered by the weari- 
ness and problems of war-torn 
Europe. “I think I could be at 
home here,” he said. “I feel that 
there is a role for me to play. Some 
useful function to fulfill. Here 
everyone looks so fresh.” 

Today, at 68, Gabriel Marcel is a 
remarkably fresh looking man him- 
self with soft, white hair and keen 
blue eyes. He walks with a slight 
limp (the result of a war accident) 
and talks in a rapid, high-pitched, 
almost adolescent voice. He thinks 
that he has now said his say. How- 
ever he hastens to add: “Mais je 
cherche toujours le renouvellement 
—I’m always looking for new ap- 
proaches.” 
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Ar his home in suburban Paris 
(where he lives with his wife, son 
and four grandchildren) the mid- 
night oil still burns frequently as 
young professors and future pro- 
fessors from the academic circles 
of Paris strike up a lively dialogue 
with the master they respect and 
love. In these intimate gatherings 
a great Christian teacher, who turns 
primarily to St. John and St. Augus- 
tine among the saints, continues to 
diagnose the tragic spiritual situa- 
tion of the modern world. 
Recently Marcel has been giving 
more attention to a thorough analy- 
sis of the concepts of fidelity, hope 
and love. In these he finds con- 
crete approaches to the twin mys- 
teries of Being and Faith. Faith 
offsets refusal, hope is opposed to 
despair and love draws men into an 
appreciation of the unfathomable 


richness of reality. Life then be- 
comes a challenge to which we re- 
spond by total dedication, 

“Man of his very essence is a wit- 
ness who tests things by receiving 
them into himself in virtue of a 
personal act which engages him in 


” 


his entire being,” exclaims Marcel, 
with the irresistible conviction of 
human experience, 
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by Stanley Vishnewski 


Paves MAURIN’s idea for a Farm- 
ing Commune was simple. It was 
to be a community where the work- 
ers were to become scholars and 
the scholars workers. It was to be 
a society where people would not 
work for wages, but would offer 
their services as a gift. The work- 
ers of the Commune would not 
need an insurance policy or an old 
age pension as all their needs 
would be taken care of by the com- 
munity. 

In theory, the Farming Com- 
mune was to take care of the needs 
of the worker-scholar leaving him 
free to pursue the good life in com- 
mon. The Commune was envi- 
sioned as the ideal society which 
could be built within the frame- 
work of the old. These Farming 
Communes (practicing communal 
ownership of land and productive 
tools) would multiply themselves 
until they became so numerous that 
they would be able to dispense with 
whatever State existed and then a 
new society would blossom forth 
dispensing with the old. Then 
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would emerge from the chrysalis 
of history a new social order which 
would be created without the need 
for a violent revolution. 


Wuar Peter Maurin advocated as 
the final step in his threefold pro- 
gram (1. The Catholic Worker; 2. 
Houses of Hospitality; 3. Farming 
Communes) was a form of Chris- 
tian Communism which, as he 
phrased it, “was based upon a phi- 
losophy so old that it looked like 
new.” 

Peter appealed to history to sup- 
port his stand by stating that after 
the fall of the Roman Empire the 
Irish scholars scattered over the 
face of Europe establishing Farm- 
ing Communes which were centers 
of cult and cultivation. These 
islands of learning staffed mainly 
by the monks were instrumental in 
keeping knowledge and culture 


alive during the Dark Ages which 
followed the collapse of the Roman 
Empire. 

When Peter talked about his vi- 
sion of a Farming Commune his 
voice carried conviction and made 
one eager to take part in the recon- 


struction of the social order. But 
Peter who was an idealist failed to 
take into account that the Com- 
mune would be staffed by human 
beings and not by angels. Peter 
who was good and who was de- 
tached from any desire for mate- 
rial possessions had great faith in 
the natural goodness of people, but 
he underestimated the strong ac- 
quisitive instinct in man which 
makes private ownership a neces- 
sity. 

Peter Maurin insisted that we 
could have a community only when 
there was a common unity and that 
unity had to be the Faith and the 


willingness to suffer for that belief. 
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“We have to be go-givers and not 
go-getters,” Peter would say. 


Wane it is a fact that single per- 
sons under the influence of a pow- 
erful religious motive can live hap- 
pily in a communal society where 
everything is shared in common, it 
did not take us long to discover 
that unless this initial enthusiasm 
is sustained and protected by vows 
it eventually weakens and disap- 
pears under the pressures of daily 
living. 

We soon learned that marriage 
and our attempts at communal liv- 
ing were incompatible, for no mat- 
ter how devoted a single man or 
woman were to the community the 
moment they married their rela- 
tionship gradually and impercepti- 
bly and then frankly and strongly 
veered away from the community 
to take care of their own. 

It was the woman whose attitude 
changed the most — the man usu- 
ally was content to remain in the 
community where he found a form 
of social life. The main factor 
causing the change in the woman 
was the birth of her children, for 
then she would demand more and 
more material goods for her fam- 
ily. If family A received a ham 
from the common storehouse then 
family B also demanded a ham. 





Stanley Vishnewski, joining the Catholic 
Worker Movement at the age of seventeen, 
was one of the firs: members of the Peter 
Maurin Farming Commune. The seamy side 
of communal life as well as the inner joy 
finds place in his frank appraisal. For the 
past twenty-three years Mr. Vishnewski has 
been active in one form or another of the 
Lay Apostolate and is at present engaged on 
an autobiographical account of his experi- 
ences in Catholic Action. He has a small 
hand press and has published the poetry of 
Elizabeth Sheehan (author of Pierre Tous- 
saint), Father Kiely, and his own booklet, 
Teen-Age Martyrs. 
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The woman would urge her hus- 
band to withdraw his support from 
the community and devote his time 
to the needs of the family. It was 
the woman who wanted to know 
why her husband had to do all the 
work while the other men loafed. 
This attitude caused resentment on 
the part of the single men who felt 
that they were being exploited for 
the sake of the families. 

This factor, that the family seeks 
its own because it is a natural com- 
munity, is the fundamental reason 
why communal living (unless ani- 
mated by idealists who wish to 
serve and sacrifice) is bound to fail. 


Ik fairness to the families that at- 
tempted to live a communal life it 
must be stated that the Catholic 
Worker farm in Pennsylvania, 
where it was first tried, was not an 
ideal place. It was doomed to fail- 
ure from the start. It was a hillside 
farm of about forty-five acres over- 
looking the Lehigh Valley and from 
the summit one could see far off 
into Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
The place was admirably suited for 
a retreat house, but not for a fam- 
ily Farming Commune. It was a 
one family farm, not large enough 
to support several groups. 

Then too there was the tension 
between the families who wanted to 
farm and the single staff workers 
who wanted to run a House of Hos- 
pitality. The families who were 
given the preference in housing 
(the single men slept in a cold 
drafty barn) soon began to act as 
though the farm was their private 
property. 

Its eventual breakup was fore- 
shadowed when one of the newly 
married couples refused on prin- 
ciple to grant hospitality to a sick 
person. It was their contention 
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that the Commune existed for the 
sake of the families and not the 
other way round. They stated that 
they did not wish people to be 
forced upon them. They wanted to 
take over the farm and keep such 
men who were willing to work and 
to co-operate with them. This 
crisis was surmounted when that 
particular family, realizing the im- 
possibility of converting the Cath- 
olic Worker to their views, moved 
away. But the problem of the fam- 
ily Farming Commune versus the 
House of Hospitality remained to 
plague the movement. 

Eventually this conflict was also 
resolved by turning the upper farm 
over to the families and retaining 
the lower farm house and fields for 
retreats and the care of sick and 
needy guests. 

Paradoxically, the failure of the 
family Farming Commune experi- 
ment enabled the Caiholic Workers 
to share more fully and completely 
in communal living. No longer hav- 
ing to worry about the families, 
they felt free to devote their ener- 
gies to running a retreat house and 
a rural House of Hospitality. 


I. was Father Pacifique Roy, a 
Josephite, who placed the Catholic 
Worker Community on a firm foun- 
dation. We soon learned that Cath- 
olics (single as well as members of 
families) will accept the leadership 
of a priest who is interested in 
their material as well as spiritual 
welfare, whereas they will reject 
the leadership of a lay person. “No 
one is going to tell me what to do,” 
was the attitude of some of our 
rebels and undisciplined guests— 
but they gratefully accepted direc- 
tion from Father Roy who led us 
by acting as our servant. He re- 
fused any special privileges, ate the 
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same food we did and slept in the 
same cold drafty barn—with the re- 
sult that everyone had the greatest 
admiration for him. 

A strict rule of life was intro- 
duced by Father Roy. However, the 
regulations were made for the 
benefit of the community as a 
whole and there was no compulsion 
placed on the individual to abide by 
the rule. The Catholic Worker al- 
ways made a point of respecting 
the freedom of the person. As 
Peter Maurin would say, “we do not 
exploit the poor who come to us for 
aid.” 

Every morning, after the recita- 
tion of Prime, we had a sung Mass 
in our spacious barn chapel. Fa- 
ther Roy always insisted that we 
sing no matter how few or feeble 
the voices were. As someone re- 
marked, “we have no congregation 
to lose and besides it is a four-mile 
walk to the nearest church.” 


| nine to twelve we went about 


our various tasks. John Filliger 
was in charge of the farm and 
those who had no appointed task 
helped him. We called ourselves 
“the barbers of the earth” and in a 
way we were the despair of real 
farmers. Often we would pull 
weeds to the chanting of Gregorian 
melodies or the weeds would be 
abandoned while the air resounded 
with philosophical discussions. 
Many times the scholars who went 
to pull up weeds inadvertently 
pulled up the vegetables instead be- 
cause they thought the “vegetables 
looked more like weeds than the 
weeds did.” 

Dorothy Day would retire to her 
room to answer her correspondence 
and to check over the material for 
the next issue of The Catholic 
Worker. Peter Maurin would try to 
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set an example by working four 
hours every day mending the road. 
He had several hammers which he 
would leave around for anyone 
who wanted to join him in break- 
ing rocks. Hans Tunnesson, a Nor- 
wegian seaman (he had been ship- 
wrecked twice) and Joe Cotter 
(who had been a linesman in the 
Far West) would help Father Roy 
with the carpentry and the elec- 
trical repairs. 

Jane O'Donnell (who had just 
come from Grailville) and Irene 
Mary Naughton took care of the 
many household chores. They 
baked the bread, prepared the 
meals, did the mending and took 
care of the guests. Every new girl 
who came was initiated into the art 
of bread-making. Someone re- 
marked that if a girl came who 
knew how to bake she was sent to 
the laundry, but if she professed an 
ignorance of bread-making then 
she was assigned to the bakery. 


Dunes was at twelve and con- 
sisted of warm soup with plenty of 
freshly baked whole wheat bread. 
This was followed by the rosary in 
the chapel and then Father Roy in- 
sisted on everyone’s taking an 
hour’s siesta. The afternoon was 
devoted to more manual labor—the 
chapel was being built; the laundry 
for twenty to thirty people had to 
be done; there was the farming and 
the carpentry work. But everyone 
pitched in and did what he could. 
And though the guests were not ex- 
pected to help, they all insisted on 
doing their share, for no one could 
feel comfortable loafing in an envi- 
ronment where everyone was 
working hard. As someone re- 
marked: “We only work half-a-day 
in The Catholic Worker — twelve 
hours!” 
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Supper usually consisted of oat- 
meal and applesauce—though occa- 
sionally Father Roy would go to 
town and beg for the left-over fish 
from the supermarkets. And when 
he had money to spare he would 
buy a pail of pigs’ feet which made 
a cheap and substantial meal. 


Eileen once begged Father as he 
left to do the marketing to bring 
back some pig “a little higher up” 
(hoping for a ham), but when Fa- 
ther returned he laughingly pre- 
sented her with a pail of pigs’ tails. 


W: all loved to sing and every eve- 
ning (and also during the day) we 
would practice Gregorian chant and 
sing folk songs. Irene and Jane 
had learned many folk songs at the 
Grail which they taught us. Father 
Roy had a wealth of French songs 
with which he regaled us. And 
Peter Maurin surprised us by 
breaking out with the “Marseil- 
laise,” and he beamed as we joined 
in the chorus. 

Folk dancing was another form 
of recreation as well as charades 
and story telling. None of us missed 
the radio or the movies. We had a 
rich and happy life as we experi- 
enced the joy and peace that stems 
from Christian community living. 

On rainy nights we would gather 
around the long kitchen table and 
tease the wool which Dorothy had 
assembled. This simple operation 
of cleaning the wool left us free to 
sing or to listen to a good spiritual 
book. It was also the time for visit- 
ing lay apostles to tell us of the 
work that was being done at Grail- 
ville, Friendship House, the Young 
Christian Workers—we were over- 
joyed to learn that Grailville was 
sending lay missioners to work in 
Africa and China. These talks 
made us feel close to all the other 
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members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. ‘ 

At nine o’clock we would sing 
Compline and then there would be 
the Great Silence until the next 
morning. There was no fixed retir- 
ing hour, but it was mutually un- 
derstood that there would be no 
loud talking or unnecessary discus- 
sion — this was important in our 
community where people loved to 
argue over religion and sociology. 
If people persisted in keeping their 
lights on, Father Roy would throw 
the master switch and plunge the 
farm into darkness. 


Bor this happy phase of our com- 
munity life was too good to last. 
Father Roy was taken sick and had 
to return to Canada, where he later 
died. Peter Maurin, suffered a 
stroke, and was unable to carry on 
his round-table discussions. Doro- 
thy Day was frequently away on 
lecture tours—there were forty- 
eight Houses of Hospitality clamor- 
ing for her presence and she felt an 
obligation to visit them. 

Again, our happy community life 
began to attract many neurotic and 
unstable persons and before long 
we were overrun with them. It is 
amazing how almost overnight a 
community which is full of love, 
joy and charity can be transformed 
into a hell hole of bitterness and 
hatred, especially when some highly 
neurotic person is permitted to 
roam the place upsetting the rou- 
tine. It is then that all the patience 
and charity of the Staff (one must 
not expect patience and under- 
standing from the guests) must be 
exercised in order to get through 
this difficult period. It is then that 
unless one has a sense of religious 
dedication that the work can be- 
come a veritable sample of hell. 
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Sometimes the only relief is to 
leave for awhile, but if one is pre- 
vented by circumstances or prin- 
ciple from going then one must 
truly suffer the Cross — but even- 
tually the crisis is surmounted (the 
trouble-maker leaves or is com- 
mitted to a hospital) and once 
again there is peace in the com- 
munity. 

Under these conditions it was al- 
most an impossibility to carry on 
true community living—especially 
when our smai! group was swamped 
by the poor and sick who desper- 
ately needed a place to stay. We 
felt then that the Works of Mercy 
(both corporal and spiritual) were 
more important than running a 
model Farming Community. 


I. was a strange assortment of 
people who found their way to the 


shelter of The Catholic Worker— 
many of them were the broken 
wrecks of our industrial system. 
Then too, some of the professional 
social agencies which were unable 
to cope with their border line cases 
would send them on to us. 

We had but one rule: that no 
one was to be turned away and no 
questions were to be asked of any- 
one who came to us for help. Any- 
one was welcome to come and stay 
no matter what his religion or po- 
litical beliefs. There were many 
people troubled in mind and body 
who found warmth, understanding 
and security in our midst. And all 
who came were accepted on an 
equal basis with the Staff, no dis- 
tinctions were made — all shared 
alike. 

This rule held good as long as we 
had more Staff-workers than guests, 
but when the Staff was swamped by 
an influx of misfits and neurotics 
seeking haven, tension and ill-will 
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set in, and there was a noticeable 
slackening of the original enthusi- 
asm and zeal. Often the Staff would. 
work for days just taking care of 
the visitors—often some sixty to 
eighty a weex—and were forced to 
leave the farm work undone, Then, 
they would be criticized for not tak- 
ing better care of the farm! 


I, is hard to do full justice to com- 
munal living. By playing up cer- 
tain aspects one could make it 
seem like a vision of hell, causing 
one to wonder how any sane person 
could put up with such unnatural 
suffering. On the other hand by 
concentrating on the charity and 
love that stems from “brethren 
dwelling in unity,” it would appear 
like a foretaste of heaven. 

The truth is that communal liv- 
ing for the first few years is a glo- 
rious and thrilling experience, then 
it settles down to a drab routine, 
without, of course, the loneliness 
that besets people on the “outside.” 
On the other hand, one of the most 
annoying features of community 
life is the total lack of privacy. 
The grating impact of differing per- 
sonalities upon one another can 
cause a condition known as “cabin 
fever” until one’s nerves become 
frayed beyond endurance. 

All this requires a strong reli- 
gious dedication; otherwise life in 
a community (which is devoted to 
the care of the “undeserving poor’’) 
can be an agonizing experience. 

Communal living is not for the 
escapist or the romanticist. It is 
stern reality—a daily struggle in 
which those who consent to lose 
their lives discover to their amaze- 
ment that they have found them- 
selves in the joy and peace that 
comes with the acceptance of the 
Cross. 





The Ghost of Malthus Rides Again! 


by ROBERT H. AMUNDSON 


Tus latest in a series of popula- 
tion alarmist publications has once 
again disinterred the bones of 
Thomas Malthus. Standing Room 
Only, by Karl Sax, is reminiscent 
of the theme (and bears the iden- 
tical title) of another alarmist text 
published by E. Ross more than 
twenty-five years ago. Sax’s book 
is replete with the testimonials of 
other well-known _ scare-writers, 
such as Fairfield Osborn (Our 
Plundered Planet), William Vogt 
(Road to _ Survival), Harrison 
Brown (The Challenge of Man’s 
Future), and Robert Cook (Human 
Fertility). 

Most alarmist publications (and 
Sax’s is no exception) attempt to 
convince their readers that world 
starvation is just around the corner 
by focusing their attention on two 
factors: (1) the assumed inability 
of the land to sustain the rapidly 
increasing population of the world; 
and (2) the assumed need for rec- 
ognizing and accepting artificial 
methods of birth control as the only 
practical way to solve the problem 
of population pressure. 

Posing as humanitarians in the 
rough, and hiding their value sys- 
tem behind an imposing facade of 
demographic data, the alarmists 
begin by projecting t’.e present rate 
of natural increase in the world 
into a hypothetical future some 50 
or 100 years hence. The reader is 


informed through a combination of 
data and rhetorical flourishes that 
if the present rate of growth con- 
tinues, the earth will be swarming 
with humans in the year 2000 and 
there will not be enough food to 
sustain them. The technique em- 
ployed by the Neo-Malthusians is a 
familiar one and it cannot stand 
the scrutiny of logical analysis. 
They first set up minimum condi- 
tions for survival and then erro- 
neously assume that we are now, 
or soon will be, facing these con- 
ditions. 


Ix his book Sax dwells at length 
on the plundered land, falling food 
production, and rising population 
curve in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world. Pure rhetoric flows 
from his pen throughout most of 
the book as he passionately tries 
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to prove that soil cannot be 
stretched, that erosion has perma- 
nently endangered productivity, 
and that there are no new soils left 
to cultivate. 

Recognized soil experts, such as 
Robert Salter, Merrill Bennett, 
Hugh Kellogg, and Sir John Rus- 
sell, on the other hand, state that 
every one of the main tenets of the 
Neo-Malthusians’ creed is false, dis- 
torted, or unprovable. The soil sci- 
entists have shown that soil can be 
stretched. Experimental stations in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wiscon- 
sin, and teams of agricultural ex- 
perts in foreign lands have demon- 
strated that above-average yields 
can be harvested even on the sub- 
soil, after the top soil has been re- 
moved. Of course, this requires 
fertilizer and new agricultural tech- 
niques, which underscores the im- 
portance of technical co-operation 
between the U. S. and the under- 
developed areas of the world. 


| F reply to the statement that there 
is no new land to cultivate, Salter 
points out that of the 52% of the 
cultivable land on the earth’s sur- 
face, only 7 to 10% is now being 
used, and in many cases this small 
percentage is not being used effi- 


ciently. If only a fraction of the 
podsols (forest soils located chiefly 
in Canada and Russia) and the 
tropical soils were brought under 
cultivation, this alone would add 
several billion acres for food pro- 
duction. Moreover, there are other 
potential and actual sources of food 
in the improvement of hybrids, in 
hydroponic farming, in the use of 
dehydration, in algae, in the sea, 
and in the application of atomic 
and lunar energy for increasing 
productivity. 

Lest the foregoing be construed 
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as representing too optimistic a 
picture of the world’s ability to feed 
itself, it must be borne in mind that 
the problem is not only one of pro- 
duction, but also one of distribu- 
tion. Increased world food produc- 
tion must, therefore, be combined 
with a recognition of the obligations 
in both charity and justice of the 
more fortunate countries toward 
the less fortunate. 


Tux alarmist claim that there is 
not enough land to sustain an in- 
creasing population is ridiculed by 
the soil scientists, who maintain 
that the world has both the soil and 
the scientific know-how to feed 
adequately twice as many people as 
exist in the world today. 

The second factor emphasized by 
the alarmists is the necessity for 
the adoption of artificial birth con- 
trol in order to escape a “beehive” 
world. It is in this area that most of 
the Neo-Malthusians exhibit either 
a colossal ignorance of the teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church on hu- 
man fertility, an outright refusal to 
admit them, or else a deliberate dis- 
tortion of them. For example, Sax 
links the Catholic Church and Com- 
munism as common foes of artifi- 
cial birth control. The implications 
are that their objectives are the 
same and that these two “allies” 
are thus attempting to keep two- 
thirds of the peoples of the world 
living below the margin of subsist- 
ence. 

The truth is that the Catholic 
Church is the one organization 
which has stood militantly against 
both Communism and any other 
person or group who would violate 
the dignity cf the individual per- 
son. The Church does not insist on 
avalanches of babies or irrespon- 
sible reproduction, but rather on a 
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reasonable fertility. The fact that 
artificial birth control may be used 
by some Catholics in some so-called 
“Catholic” countries, does not in- 
validate the teachings of the 
Church in this matter. Moreover, 
such countries are not Catholic in 
every cultural detail; hence, family 
life patterns may be well-developed 
in one Catholic country and re- 
tarded in another. 


Sax claims that the only method 
of reducing birth rates approved by 
the Catholic Church (rhythm) is 
not acceptable in the population 
pressure areas. This statement con- 
tains a number of errors. First, it 
is not the only method, since the 
Church approves of both conti- 
nence in marriage and delaying 
marriage under certain circum- 
stances, provided sins against chas- 
tity and dangers to the common 


good are avoided; second, rhythm 
is allowed rather than approved. 
Moreover, Sax presents no evidence 


to support his contention. The 
only experimental evidence avail- 
able concerning the acceptability of 
the rhythm in the underdeveloped 
area is found in the recently com- 
pleted rhythm pilot projects in 
India. 

Results of these studies show that 
over 75% of the population involved 
in the study expressed a desire to 
learn a method of family planning. 
In fact, one of the assumptions on 
which the pilot studies were based 
was that continence in marriage 
was already practiced widely in In- 
dia in connection with pregnancy, 
lactation, religious festivals, fast 
days, and lunar changes. 

Also implied in the above state- 
ment is the assumption that arti- 
ficial methods of birth control are 
both reliable and acceptable to the 
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people in underdeveloped areas. Al- 
though a contraceptive may be 
classified as 95% physiologically ef- 
fective, its use-effectiveness may be 
much lower. By use-effectiveness is 
meant the actual conditions under 
which the contraceptive is used— 
e.g., the cost of the contraceptive, 
and problems of privacy and sanita- 
tion. 

The strong socio-cultural and so- 
cial psychological forces making up 
the value systems in many of the 
population pressure areas can lead 
to opposition in actual practice of 
what may be agreed to in theory. 
Finally, the effectiveness or ineffec- 
tiveness of a contraceptive does not 
change the morality of the act of 
using it. 


As to the acceptability of artifi- 
cial methods of birth control in the 
underdeveloped areas, it is danger- 
ous to generalize from knowledge 
to acceptance and use. It is espe- 
cially true in a country like India, 
where strong and pervasive forces 
work against the acceptance of arti- 
ficial birth control. Early and al- 
most universal marriage, the now 
illegal but still influential caste 
system, emphasis on male children, 
and a complex of socio-cultural and 
philosophical forces show conclu- 
sively that the reproductive mores 
of the Indian people will not be 
changed simply because the Neo- 
Malthusians step up the tempo of 
their campaign. 

Not to be ignored is the still in- 
fluential teaching of Gandhi, who 
was an implacable foe of artificial 
birth control. His disciple, Health 
Minister R. A. Kaur, has done much 
to stem the tide of Neo-Malthusian- 
ism in India. 

Sax gleefully accepts the results 
of some attitude studies in India, 
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Puerto Rico, and Japan, which 
show a preference for artificial 
contraceptives, and then dogmati- 
cally asserts that acceptance and 
use will follow. He couldn’t be 
more wrong. In his book, Family 
and Fertility in Puerto Rico, J. 
Mayone Stycos clearly and repeat- 
edly states that a knowledge of 
contraception among Puerto Ricans 
is absolutely no indication that it 
will be accepted and used. Frank 
Notestein, writing in 1952 for the 
Milbank Memorial Fund, is even 
more emphatic; he says that “the 
dissemination of contraceptive 
knowledge as the sole solution to 
the problems of population pressure 
is of little significance.” 

Neither of these two authorities 
is favorably disposed toward the 
position of the Catholic Church on 
the immorality of contraception, 
but both are intellectually honest 
enough to record accurately the re- 
sults of long and detailed field re- 
search in the Asian countries and 
in Puerto Rico. 

Attempting desperately to bolster 
the case for artificial birth control, 
Sax discusses the population poli- 
cies of India and Japan. He praises 
the wisdom of the Indian govern- 
ment in supporting artificial birth 
control and sponsoring contracep- 
tive clinics. These are not official 
actions, however, since the only 
government-sponsored activities 
concerning a direct reduction in 
the birth rate relate to the rhythm 
projects and raising the legal age 
for marriage. 


Dx. Sax points to the “failure” of 
the rhythm experiments in India. 
It is true that only a small number 
actually used the rhythm regularly 
during the rhythm studies, but it 
must be borne in mind that over 
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50% of those desiring to learn a 
method of family planning were in- 
eligible because of pregnancy, lacta- 
tion, or menopause. Among those 
who did use it regularly, the number 
of months of exposure to pregnancy 
was nearly three times as great as 
among those who used no method 
of control or who used some method 
other than rhythm. This can hardly 
be considered a total failure. 

Sax commends the Japanese for 
their foresight in legalizing abor- 
tion, artificial contraception, and 
sterilization, but one gets the im- 
pression that even he is more than 
a little disturbed at some of the un- 
fortunate consequences of this legis- 
lation. Nevertheless, he doesn’t per- 
mit such resultant problems as 
increased promiscuity or rising 
morbidity and mortality rates as a 
result of successive abortions to 
clutter up his discussion of this 
humanitarian policy. 

Conspicuously absent in the dis- 
cussion of Japan’s policy is the 
testimony of experts like Irene 
Taeuber and M. Balfour, who state 
that aside from ethical and moral 
considerations, abortion is an ineffi- 
cient means of reducing popula- 
tion pressure in Japan. 


Sucu are the foci around which 
Sax and the other alarmists have 
built their case—land and artificial 
birth control. The soil experts have 
conclusively demonstrated that the 
inability of present land to sustain 
a rapid population growth, the lack 
of new land for cultivation, and the 
permanent effects of erosion are 
gratuitous assumptions, unsup- 
ported by available data. The sec- 
ond factor—artificial birth control 
—when analyzed from the ethical, 
economic, political, socio-cultural, 
and social psychological points of 
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view, cannot be regarded as a work- 
able solution to the population prob- 
lems in the under-developed areas. 


No responsible student of popu- 
lation can deny that population 
pressure is present in certain areas 
of the world. The peoples of these 
lands, however, should never be 
placed in the position of being 
forced to choose between grave 
abuses on the one hand and what 
they regard as a violation of moral 
principles on the other. The only 
solution is a positive program based 
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on sound Christian social principles. 
Such a positive approach might 
include industrialization, urbaniza- 
tion, and economic development 
programs, international economic 
and technical aid, emigration, and 
educational opportunities. It might 
also include raising the age for mar- 
riage and the use of rhythm when 
permissible. It is only in pursuing 
a positive policy that we can lessen 
the influence of alarmist publica- 
tions and perhaps permanently halt 
the periodic resurrection of the 
Malthusian ghost. 


To a Carmelite Novice 


by MARGARET F. WHELAN 


AND do they ask you why you wear 
A blanch of linen on your hair? 


And do they say your comeliness 
Might better choose some other dress? 
Instead of brown, a blue, or green? 
Silk, or maybe velveteen? 

And do they say that sandaled feet 
Are neither elegant nor neat? 


Tell them, if they ask you why 
Your hair is only linen bound— 


Tell them, if they ask you why 
You go unshod and rudely gowned— 


Tell them! If the heart would fly 
It first must learn to leave the ground. 





On the Street Outside 


by BROTHER M. FIDELIS, F.S.C. 


Sotarrines in the evening when 
Miss Jane sent me to bed I would 
lie in the hallway over the living 
room and listen. If I kept still, I 
could hear her and Mom downstairs 
walking around and talking. I liked 
listening instead of going to bed; 
it was more fun and the rug in the 
hallway felt as good as any bed. 
If I had to cough, though, I pressed 
my hands over my mouth so Miss 
Jane wouldn’t hear and send me to 
bed for good. 

“The ham’s seasoned for dinner 
tomorrow,” I heard Miss Jane say, 
and her voice sounded as if she were 
just coming into the living room. 
“If there’s nothing else .. .” 

“Go right ahead now,” Mother 
broke in. She rustled the paper as 
if she were putting it down on her 
lap out of respect for Miss Jane. 
But she didn’t have to. “And be 
sure to wear that new hat, the rose 
one; it makes you look refined.” 

“T’ll try to be back by nine,” Miss 
Jane said. 

“Oh, no need to hurry, dear,” 
Mother said. “Why don’t you get 
some coffee after the movie and a 
piece of pie?” 

I could hear Mother get up and 
walk into the dining room. The 
china closet rattled and Mother said, 
“Here’s a little extra, dear.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mrs. Mullen,” 
Miss Jane said. But when she was 
gone, Mother said kind’a under her 
breath, “Poor dear, she'll give it 


back tomorrow. Such a simple in- 
nocent thing... .” 

I didn’t like Mother treating Miss 
Jane like one of the family because 
she was only a servant, and we were 
so much better than her. 


j pan Miss Jane left, Mother got 
right up from her chair, just as if 
she had been waiting, and I heard 
her pick up the telephone. She gave 
a number to the operator and after 
a minute she began to talk to some- 
one. She said that Father Jim was 
going to Chicago, and that the 
Bishop was sending another priest. 
Then she said something about we 
couldn’t stand for this, and that it 
was unjust to send him away in the 
first place. “He was the only one 
who could run the church right,” 
Mother said, “He’s the original 
founder and has a right to stay.” 
Then she stopped and the person on 
the other end of the phone must 
have done lots of talking because 
Mom didn’t say anything more for 
a long time. But I could hear her 
breathing. The other person must 
have agreed with her, because Mom 
said in a real loud voice: “Yes, 
that’s it exactly, exactly.” 
“Everyone likes Father Jim, too,” 





It’s only a tale told by a child, but full of 
sound and fury, signifying much! Brother M. 
Fidelis, F.S.C., M.A., is siationed at present 
at the Christian Brothers’ Scholasticate, An- 
selm Hall, Elkin’s Park, Pa. 
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Mother said. “And don’t you think 
it would be best for all concerned, 
especially for the church, if we did 
something about it?” Then she said 
so quick it sounded like she inter- 
rupted herself: “We can’t let him 
go; he’s too well liked, and the 
church will fall through without 
him.” Mother didn’t sound like her- 
self when she said that. Just be- 
fore she hung up, she said that the 
only way to keep him was to stop 
anyone from taking his place. 
“Spread the word that everyone 
should meet in front of the church 
in the morning,” Mother said and 
then she hung up. 


Now that I thought about it I was 
sorry, too, that Father Jim wouldn’t 
be around anymore. Mom liked him 
a lot, and so did I. He was always 
funny, and when we had him to 
dinner, especially since Dad died, he 
kept Mom and me laughing during 


the whole meal. I think Mom liked 
to sit with him in the parlor, and 
they would talk together. Some- 
times they even prayed together. 
They went across the street to the 
church, and while Father Jim read 
from his prayerbook, Mother knelt 
beside him and prayed. 

All the women liked Father and 
just as Mom said, it was foolish to 
send him to Chicago. But maybe 
he wouldn’t be so hard worked 
there. He would have another priest 
to help him out with confessions, 
and all. But our town wasn’t big 
enough to need two priests. Mom 
said we were lucky to have one. 
And probably Father Jim could 
find another housekeeper to replace 
Mom; but that might not be so easy. 

I almost jumped when the door- 
bell rang. Then I heard Mom open 
the front door and say hello in a 
big voice that must have come with 
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a big smile. If I stretched and put 
my hands down to the second step, 
and leaned as far as I could, I 
just managed to see around the 
corner into the parlor. Downstairs 
with Mother was Miss Manis, my 
school teacher. I was glad to see her 
because Mother may have been a 
little excited by the phone call, but 
Miss Manis was sure to make every- 
thing all right. She was thin and 
wobbly as a corn stalk, but just as 
calm, 

I think she liked Mother, too, be- 
cause they had a lot in common. 
They both went to church a lot. 
Mother once told me Miss Manis 
was teaching school just to get 
enough money to support her old 
mother in a home. Miss Manis really 
wanted to go away to a convent in 
St. Louis. Mother had been in a 
convent once, too. Just to attend 
school, I think; but still she must 
have taken everything very seri- 
ously because she still sat up real 
straight in a chair and always kept 
one foot in front of her whenever 
she sat down. 

Mother said once that our family 
bought our house not so much be- 
cause it had the best facilities and 
most land in town, and Dad could 
afford it, but because it was just 
across the street from the church. 
And that was true. I told that to 
Miss Manis at school once and her 
face jumped up. “Your Mother,” 
she said, “is a good woman. If there 
were more Catholics like her in 
town the church wouldn’t have to 
worry.” I was glad she said that, 
because Mom is a good woman. 

When I saw Miss Manis down- 
stairs, she was smiling a little but 
not so much as Mother. Then I 
couldn’t see her anymore. I had 
to crawl back beyond the stairs so 
Mother wouldn’t notice. 
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“I’ve been waiting for you, dear,” 
Mother said. And I could hear them 
both sit down. 

“About tomorrow,” Miss Manis 
began, “maybe we should just call 
the Bishop and let him know how 
everyone feels and then let him de- 
cide.” She talked slowly and softly. 

“He has decided.” Mother’s voice 
was much harder. “But the Bishop 
lives miles away and doesn’t under- 
stand the situation. There’s nothing 
to do but go through with it.” Miss 
Manis was silent. “People in au- 
thority like you and me,” Mother 
said, and she must have straight- 
ened up when she said that, “we 
have to set the example for the rest. 
They don’t know as much as we 
do,” she said in a softer voice, “and 
we have to help them learn what's 
right.” Then she said something in 
a real tender voice that I couldn’t 
hear. “Justice comes before char- 
ity,” Mother continued, “just like 
the catechism says; and since only 
Father Jim can run the church, it’s 
really best for all concerned. If the 
Bishop knew all about it, he would 
surely praise what we’re going to 
do.” Then after a minute Mother 
said in a low firm voice, “You see, 
dear, it’s really God’s will.” 


Miss MANIS was awfully quiet 
while Mother was saying all this. 


Even after Mom _ stopped, Miss 
Manis didn’t say a word. She must 
have been looking at the floor and 
thinking hard. “All that is true, 
Mrs. Mullen,” Miss Manis said but 
she spoke softly, as if she wasn’t 
quite sure. 

Mother quickly said something I 
didn’t understand about St. Peter, 
and how St. Paul had to take a firm 
stand against even the Pope. And 
they were both saints. “Christ Him- 
self had driven the money-changers 
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out of the temple.” Miss Manis must 
have understood this last part, be- 
cause she had even told us about 
that in class. 

“God knows,” Miss Manis said, 
“you know better than I or anybody 
about this, Mrs. Mullen. And if it is 
God’s will; we'll have to set the 
example, just like you say. The 
others will want to know what’s 
right.” Then Miss Manis left, a little 
more sure. ; 


Morne must have been waiting 
for someone, because she just sat 
in the parlor doing nothing after 
Miss Manis left. Maybe she was 
thinking or praying like she said 
she did when she was alone. But 
anyway, in ten or fifteen minutes I 
heard someone come in the back 
way without knocking. Then I 
heard “Excuse me, Mrs. Mullen,” 
and I knew it was Mr. Thomson, 
our foreman. 

“Come in,” Mother said; and I 
heard a chair move a little as she got 
up. Mother asked him if the men 
were coming. He seemed to have 
been expecting the question, the way 
he answered so fast. * 

“’Most twenty ‘Il be there,” he 
said. “Some of them didn’t want 
to come at first,” Mr. Thomson 
sounded mad, “because they thought 
it wasn’t right. One said the Bishop 
knew best.” 

“You told them how I explained 
it to you?” Mother asked. 

He said he had. “And when the 
men heard that if this new priest 
gets in, the whole town will be over- 
run with black dirt this side of two 
months, and that property’ll go 
down, and all the men would have 
to spend the rest of their lives in 
fear for their wives and mothers 
and sisters; when they heard that, 
they got the fighting mood.” Mr. 
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Thomson’s voice sounded quick and 
hard. 

Mother said in a soft voice like 
she was talking to a baby, “It isn’t 
the priest’s fault; it’s what will 
come after him that matters.” 

“I guess I should’a told the men 
that,” Mr. Thomson said in a low 
voice too. “But it just slipped me.” 

“Maybe I didn’t stress that 
enough,” Mother said. Then she 
thanked him and he left. 

Mother stayed in the parlor for 
awhile after that, but I got tired of 
the quiet downstairs and went to 
bed. 


Tar Sunday morning was all 
mixed up. Miss Jane should have 
called me for Mass, but when I woke 
up by myself, the room was bright 
and I knew it was long past Mass 
time. For awhile I just lay in bed 
and looked at the wall; I followed 
the big red flowers rolling all over 
the room. Mother never missed 
Mass and she always had Miss Jane 
get me up too. Funny then, I 
thought, that I hadn’t been called. 
But there was no use lying there, 
and the flowers were ugly anyway. 

I flicked back the bed sheet and 
sat on the edge of the bed. My feet 
just skimmed the top of the rug and 
they felt funny and tickled as I 
swung them back and forth. Then 
I remembered Mother had said last 
night that Father Jim was leaving 
town. Maybe the new priest had 
not come, and that was why Miss 
Jane hadn’t called me. Maybe. 

I slid onto the rug and hurried 
down the hall to Mother’s room. 
At the door I waited a second, lis- 
tening. But I didn’t hear anything, 
so I knocked and listened again. 
There wasn’t a sound. I don’t know 
if I was curious or scared, but I 
pushed open the door and called, 
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“ee? 


Cuse me, Mother; it’s late.” But 
nobody answered. The room was 
empty. Mom’s bed was made. Maybe 
she had gone to church anyway, 
even if there wasn’t a priest. But 
then I heard voices on the street 
outside Mom’s window. They must 
have been there before but I hadn’t 
noticed them. I hurried to the win- 
dow and got into Mom’s big arm- 
chair and leaned my chin against 
the window sill. I tried to keep my 
head low because if Mom was out 
there, I didn’t want her to see me 
in her room. 


I, was the first time I ever saw the 
street like it was then. The priest 
must not have been there. If Father 
Jim had left town, the new priest 
would have had to come in by car, 
and there wasn’t any car near the 
church. Usually everyone waiting 
for Mass sat in church and waited, 
but today it was an hour after Mass 
should have begun and still thirty- 
five or forty people were outside the 
church on the steps and by the side 
of the road. And the people weren’t 
laughing and talking, like people 
going to church. They were serious, 
dead serious, and their faces were 
tight, like Dad’s was during the 
drought when he used to stand on 
the back porch and stare at our 
crops burning up in the sun. 

There must have been seven or 
eight little groups of people around 
the front of the church and in front 
of our house. Most of the men were 
together and a little farther up the 
road; the women were closer to the 
church. Some of the women and 
even some of the men had little kids 
by the hand. Everyone was talking 
and looking and squinting. I didn’t 
see Mother anywhere. 

Every once in awhile two or 
three of the men would walk out 








into the road and shade their eyes 
and look toward Loeville. Some- 
times they looked for a couple of 
minutes, but then they would talk 
among themselves and walk back 
to the roadside and look tight and 
serious again; and the little kids 
pulled on their fathers’ hands 
wanting to know what they saw. 
One time, though, Mr. Thomson 
walked into the road alone. He 
shaded his eyes, then without look- 
ing away from Loeville, he waved 
with his free hand to another man, 
and they both looked hard up the 
road. They said something to one 
another in low voices, and kept 
looking. Then they nodded and 
turned around and headed fast 
toward the church. When Mr. 
Thomson got to the church door, 
and just before he went in, he 
turned around. He put his hand on 
the back of his hip and called down 
to the others: 
“Here it comes.” 


A: first, nobody seemed to know 
what to do. Everyone began to 
talk a little louder. Then four or 
five of the men left their groups and 
walked into the road and stared in 
the direction Thomson had pointed. 
They stood there for a long time, 
and every once in awhile one would 
say something in a low voice. One 
of the men signaled to the group he 
had left on the side of the road. 
Three or four of the women hur- 
ried into the street and grouped 
around the men. Then everyone on 
the side of the road began talking 
fast and hurrying into the street, 
till no one was near the church 
anymore. Some of the kids had 
pulled away from their mothers 
and fathers to get a better look. 
Everyone was staring up the 
road and looking as if they saw a 
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dust storm coming to ruin all their 
crops. I knew no dust storm was 
coming, but from where I was, I 
couldn’t see just what was keeping 
so many faces so hard and tight. 

That was the way it was for a 
long time. Thirty-five or forty of 
the Catholic folk of the town just 
standing and looking up the road 
and talking in loud voices. Then 
little by little, the women first, be- 
cause they were told by the men, I 
guess, began walking to the edge of 
the road. The talking got lower. 
The last man came to the side of 
the road and I could finally hear a 
car chugging its way into town. It 
must have been an old car from the 
way it sounded. It was; it made 
me laugh. It blew up a lot of dust 
behind it, like a lazy cow sliding 
along. The car came up to the front 
of the church rigat opposite our 
house and jolted to a stop. 


Tue driver was a Negro, and from 
his suit and collar I could tell he 
was a priest. Even before the car 
had stopped, the men that were on 
our side of the road began moving 
toward it. The women stayed on 
the edge of the road and talked, 
but in very low voices now, as if 
they were ashamed and didn’t want 
the man in the car to hear. By the 
time the car had stopped, seven or 
so of the men and three little kids, 
a little older than myself, were 
around it. One of the women yelled 
from the side of the road to her 
little boy to get away from the car; 
but he must not have heard, be- 
cause none of the kids moved away. 
Some of the men had their hands 
against the car doors, and the man 
at the front window was saying 
something to the priest. Even from 
the way the man’s head was mov- 
ing, I could tell that what he said 
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wasn’t supposed to make the priest 
smile. 

I was caught a little off guard by 
the women at the edge of the road 
when they stopped talking and 
looked up toward the church. 
Some near the front steps of the 
church moved aside. Mr. Thomson 
must have gone and gotten Mother 
from inside, because now she and 
Miss Manis came out and walked 
with Mr. Thomson down the steps 
toward the car. Everyone was real 
quiet. Even the men around the 
ear shut up, like they were waiting 
for Mother to tell them what to do. 
It was as if she were leading a 
funeral procession, the way every- 
one was so respectful. Only she 
wasn’t walking like she was mourn- 
ing. She was strutting like a hen 
in front of her chicks. Mother was 
on the other side of the car from 
the house and from the driver’s 
seat. She didn’t get too close to the 
car, but kind’a called at the priest. 
The priest’s elbow disappeared in- 
side the window as he leaned over 
toward Mom’s side of the car. 


Tue women crowded near to 
Mother and began nodding in agree- 
ment with what she was saying, 
and everyone looked stern and dis- 
agreeable now—even those who 
had looked a little ashamed before. 
Except for the women nodding and 
Mother talking too low for me to 
hear, nobody did anything. Then 
Mom’s voice began to get louder, 
and I was surprised, because that 
was the first time I ever saw Mom 
get so upset. She said she didn’t 
care what the Bishop had said and 
that this was the people’s parish 
and the people wanted Father Jim. 
All the women around Mother 
nodded, and some looked as cross 
as young colts. The man in the car 
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must have said something Mom 
didn’t like at all, because she got 
really mad. She almost started 
toward the car, but Mr. Thomson 
wouldn’t let her. It scared me, be- 
cause Miss Manis just kept looking 
at the ground. Then Mother said 
something that made everyone 
hush. “If Father Jim isn’t coming 
back nobody’s going to take his 
place—let alone you.” 

Everyone was stone still for a 
second. Miss Manis tried to take 
Mother’s arm, but she pulled away 
and kept talking so loud it made 
me sick. I never saw Mother act 
the way she was doing now. “If 
our town isn’t getting Father Jim, 
nobody else is getting him either,” 
Mother said and her face was red 
and swollen. “T’ll tell the Bishop a 
thing or two.” Mother turned her 
back on the car and walked real 
stiffly up the steps toward the 
church door. Nobody said a word. 
Even the men were still, and every- 
one looked kind’a funny at Mom. 
Miss Manis turned her face from 
the crowd. I think she was begin- 
ning to cry. 


Taex the women began talking in 
low voices again, and the men and 
little boys around the car started 
to lean against it and to push it 
away from the church. I could see 
the armsleeve inside the car win- 
dow again, and the man at the 
wheel was steering out into the 
road. Five or six of the men were 
still pushing, but the motor of the 
car had begun to cough, and so they 
let the car go by itself. One little 
kid raced out from the side of the 
road and chased after it. He 
stopped barn still a couple of yards 
from it and threw a fistful of 
pebbles. 

A fat man, with tight pants and 
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shirt, who had been watching from 
the side of the church steps began 
to laugh. “Good one; good one,” he 
panted, and pointed to the back of 
the car. One of the kids had let- 
tered the dust on the trunk. Even 
the marks from the men pushing 
hadn’t smudged them out. You 
could still see them as the car 
pulled away. More of the people 
began to laugh. When the car had 
gone out of sight, the people stood 
around for awhile in little groups 
in the street. They didn’t talk 
much and they looked as if they 
were waiting for someone. Mom 
was standing on the top step near 
the church door. She was standing 
straight and staring down the road. 
Then she turned and went into the 
church. The women who were near 
her followed her in. Then everyone 
began to file into the church. In a 
few minutes the street was empty 
except for the fat man who could 


hardly breathe, and for three other 
men sitting smoking on the church 
steps. I could hear the people in 
the church singing hymns. 
Suddenly I realized somebody 
else was with me in Mom’s room. 
Miss Jane had come in and was 
standing behind me. She must 
have come upstairs to wake me. 
“There won’t be Mass today,” I 
said. She didn’t answer. She was 
pale and the way she stood staring 
out of the window made me feel 
strange. I Jooked to the church 
again; the sound of the hymns 
made me feel a little better. I 
pointed. “Mother and Miss Manis 
are over there,” I said as confident- 
ly as I could. But still Miss Jane 
didn’t answer and I began to feel 
hollow inside, just like I felt the 
night after Dad died. All at once I 
wanted to hug Miss Jane the way 
I did Mother that night, but when 
I turned to her again, she had gone. 


Before Harvest 


by ALICE CLEAR MATTHEWS 


THis is My Body”—in the waving grain 
Behold The Word in motion, in gold flight 
Before the wind of Heaven, brushed by wings 


Of harvest light. 


Winnow the wheat for sacred hands to raise, 
Transformed, the Particle. Here in this sea 
Of burnished ripple we will quench our thirst, 


Drink of Infinity. 
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THE QUESTION OF DETERRENCE 


All Our Eggs in One Basket? 


by Michael V. Gannon 


Cremenceav once said that war is 
too important a matter to leave to 
generals. He was thinking of the 
role of statesmen. Were he around 
today in the so-called “age of deter- 
rence,” when warfare threatens to 
touch the civilian in exactly the 
same proportions as the military, 
when the prosecution of war in- 
volves enormous moral, as well as 
military and diplomatic, considera- 
tions, he would find that the reali- 
ties and parlance of military strat- 
egy have become the interest not 
only of statesmen, but of philoso- 
phers, theologians and the public at 
large. 

There is, in fact, an expanding 
general debate over United States 
military policies that is unique in 


this country’s history. Not only does 
controversy burn (or simmer) 
among the professional strategists 
themselves, but an increasing num- 
ber of onlookers have undertaken, 
for practical or moral reasons, to 
judge publicly on the merits of mod- 
ern military planning (a province 
in which the professional has al- 
ways regarded the layman as incom- 
petent). What is the argument 
about precisely? It is about the 
morality and the prudence of U. S. 
reliance on the policy of nuclear 
deterrence. 


Tue policy of deterrence originated 
in the Administration’s “New Look” 
program of 1954, when U. S. forces 
were radically reshaped and equip- 











ped for combat under the conditions 
imposed by revolutionary new 
weapons and delivery systems. Sec- 
retary of State Dulles announced 
that from thenceforth the United 
States’ policy was to deter all ag- 
gression by depending “primarily 
upon a great capacity to retaliate, 
instantly, by means and at places of 
our choosing.” 

Such a policy, we were told, would 
make likely aggressors realize that 
foraging outside their own grounds 
was certain to bring down the wrath 
of a well-deployed, ready instru- 
ment of wholesale destruction; it 
would relieve us of what Henry L. 
Stimson described after Hiroshima 
as “the ghastly specter of a clash of 
great land armies”; it would serve 
to deter even the possibility of 
small-scale Communist attacks. The 
function, then, of “deterrence” was 
not to wage war but to prevent it, 
by the threat of an unprecedented 
annihilation. It seemed at first a 
workable policy, if not an undis- 
puted moral one. 


“PD 
ETERRENCE,” however, entered 
a new dimension when it became 
apparent that Soviet Russia had de- 
veloped a nuclear arsenal and 
bomber and missile systems capable 
of replying in kind. Soviet forces, 
said the Air Force in a-report cov- 
ering the period January-June, 
1956, were “now able to inflict cata- 
strophic damage on this country in 
a single day.” Deterrence had sud- 
denly become mutual. No longer 
could one country alone impose re- 
strictions on another with no threat 
to itself. To destroy the enemy now 
meant to include oneself in the tar- 
get, the advantage of firing first be- 
ing negligible. 

What were the consequences of 
this new dimension? Although 
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Washington last year re-examined 
the postulates of the “New Look” 
strategy in this light (provoking the 
famous inter-service squabble over 
major reliance on air power) it de- 
cided not only to confirm the pre- 
vious policy but to strengthen it, to 
such extent that nuclear weapons, 
including the new missiles, would 
be given conventional status. 

It was at this point that the rum- 
bling started. Moralists and 
thoughtful Catholic laymen, notably 
Thomas E. Murray, at the time a 
member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, subjected the policy of de- 
terrence to increasing criticism, 
arguing that to threaten mass de- 
struction in reply to limited aggres- 
sion was a rupture of the tradition 
of civilized warfare, that security is 
not simply physical but must con- 
cern a country’s moral stature as 
well, that “the fatal error we are 
presently in danger of making is 
that of allowing weapons to dictate 
policy.” 


Tue debate has reached a new high 
in intensity during the past several 
months, as a result of three startling 
developments. (1) Great Britain in- 
itiated a drastic revision of her de- 
fense policy on April 4th, announc- 





Michael ¥V. Gannon, holding that the ques- 
tion of deterrence is one on which the Cath- 
olic layman can profitably center attention, 
here considers the morality and the prudence 
of U. S. reliance on the policy of nuclear de- 
terrence. We have entered an era, he says, 
when the harnessing of material power is 
sweeping us into a new civilization and such 
power cannot go unchallenged by human and 
divine values. The son of a military jour- 
nalist, Mr. Gannon grew up on army posts 
in the 20’s and 30’s. He won his M.A. (in 
Philosophy) from the Catholic University 
of America and at present is studying and 
writing at the University of Louvain, Bel- 
gium. 
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ing that she will make enormous 
cuts in manpower and conventional 
weapons and replace the old line 
strength with nuclear weapons, 
especially missiles, from the United 
States. She announced little more 
than what this country had declared 
in the “New Look” and subsequent 
Radford Plan (except for her man- 
power cut in Germany), but she an- 
nounced it and began to act upon it 
with such suddenness that it took 
the world by surprise. The inevita- 
bility of nuclear war seemed to some 
to take one giant step. 

(2) Russian notes and American 
declarations vied with one another 
during this period in one of the 
sharpest shows of threat and coun- 
ter-threat seen yet in the cold war. 
Russia, in an angry response to Nor- 
way’s projected NATO missile 
bases, informed the Norwegians 
that she “might have to pay dearly 
for the bases,” adding ominously 
that “one hydrogen bomb (can de- 
stroy) a radius up to several hun- 
dred kilometers.” Warnings, in 
much the same tone, were delivered 
to other NATO countries. In Wash- 
ington meanwhile, the Pentagon 
was busy posting advertisements of 
U. S. readiness to wreak an unim- 
aginable terror on Russia. These 
notices ranged from Air Force Sec- 
retary Donald A. Quarles’ quiet in- 
sistence that “to deter not only total 
war but limited war as well . . . we 
will resist aggression with our qual- 
ity weapons from the outset,” to the 
catastrophic tones of the Strategic 
Air Command publicity service. 

(3) The third stimulus to the 
strategy debate has come from the 
recent striking admissions of rank- 
ing military leaders that nuclear 
weapons may not deter war at all, 
but actually foster limited aggres- 
sion with conventional weapons. 
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Tue moral problem presented by 
nuclear warfare as such is a knotty 
one on which moral theologians are 
not yet fully agreed. Father John R. 
Connery, S.J., has written that 
“granted a sufficiently important 
military target which could not be 
safely eliminated by any less drastic 
means, nuclear bombing would be 
morally justified, even if it involved 
the resultant loss of a large segment 
of the civilian population.” He offers 
a qualification that can bear on the 
theory of mass retaliation: “It 
would be . . . immoral to direct even 
at a military target a weapon whose 
destructive power would go far be- 
yond the demands of the defense, 
especially if it were uncontrollable. 
Such an attack could hardly be in- 
terpreted as other than indiscrimi- 
nate and irresponsible warfare” 
(Theology Digest, Winter, 1957). 
Father John C. Ford, S.J., writing 
in the same place, takes a less liberal 
view of nuclear warfare; speaking 
only of the hydrogen bombing of 
cities, he maintains that nations 
“would have no proportionate, justi- 
fying reason for permitting the evils 
which this type of nuclear warfare 
would let loose.” 

It is not possible here, nor within 
the competence of the writer, to 
summarize and comment on the 
various arguments offered in de- 
fense of one or another moral posi- 
tion. It would be interesting, how- 
ever, to examine briefly the more 
concrete side of the debate, namely, 
the prudence of the policy of deter- 
rence. 


W: can look with profit to history 
for a moment. Deterrence as such is 


not an altogether new idea. It was 
the understanding behind the old 
time “balance of arms” policy, 
which sought to prevent war be- 
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tween two countries by maintaining 
both sides in equal strength. Under 
such conditions, ideally, war would 
profit neither party. A recent illus- 
tration of this minimum type of de- 
terrence (which happens not to 
have worked) was the Tripartite 
Agreement of 1950 by which Brit- 
ain, France and the United States 
sought to maintain a balance in 
military equipment between Israel 
and the Arabs. The maximum type 
of deterrence is that which, ideally, 
would prevent all war everywhere. 
A canny guess at such a situation 
of deterrence is provided in this ex- 
cerpt from a book (The Great In- 
dustries of the United States) pub- 
lished in 1873: 

“Peace throughout all the earth 
will come to the race only when the 
genius of invention shall have so 
thoroughly armed nations and in- 
dividuals as to equalize their power 
or render death a sure result to all 
combatants in the field of war. It 
would be a mercy to the race if some 
giantic means of slaughter, cheap 
as well as effective, and thus within 
the power of every nation and tribe 
to possess it, could be invented, 
whereby a whole army at a time 
could be swept out of existence. As 
a step toward the achievement of so 
desirable a result, the vast progress 
in the United States within the last 
few years should be a matter of 
pleasure and pride to every humani- 
tarian American.” (!) 


Tue most applicable precedent for 
nuclear deterrence is found in the 
history of poison gas. Not since the 
German mustard gas attacks during 
the latter stages of the first World 
War has this weapon been used on 
a large scale. Mussolini ordered gas 
attacks against the Ethiopians, and 
Japan is reported to have used scat- 
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tered gas attacks in China during 
the 30’s, but outside of these inci- 
dents the weapon has lain dormant, 
outlawed by international agree- 
ment. 

Actually, there is little to choose 
between gas and hydrogen bombs 
for sheer killing power. Both Ger- 
many and the Allies possessed gases 
during the last war that could read- 
ily have wiped out whole popula- 
tions. H-bombs, however, are more 
spectacular, and so make us forget 
that an instrument of the mass de- 
terrent type already existed before 
World War II—and still exists. 

Because H-bombs are commonly 
regarded as the culminating 
achievement of explosive force in 
the same line as cannon shells and 
500-pounders (though this is prob- 
ably fallacious, for we have now an 
entirely new energy dimension), we 
incline not to visit these weapons 
with the opprobrium that we re- 
serve for “unhumanitarian” poison 
gas. Apart from the demands im- 
posed by international agreement, 
however, it is hard to discover an 
essential moral distinction between 
the two. 


Tue principal lesson to be learned 
from the history of poison gas in 
World War II appears to be this: 
while gas was not advertised as a 
deterrent against war (which, in- 
deed, it did not deter) it proved to 
be a self-inhibiting agency of war. 
Each party in that conflict trusted 
the other. if not to respect the inter- 
national ban, at least to realize that 
if conventional weapons gave way to 
chemical warfare both parties 
would suffer unbearable loss of life. 
“It may be,” Father Connery has 
written apropos of this, “that in a 
situation where agreements among 
nations cannot be reached or trusted 
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the best guarantee against the use 
of the bomb will be the fact that 
both parties are in possession of it. 
In support of this position one 
might advance the experience with 
mustard gas during World War II. 
A somewhat embarrassing examina- 
tion of conscience regarding the use 
of the A-bomb at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki might lead to the same 
conclusion. Would we have used the 
bomb if we were not sure that the 
enemy was in no position to retali- 
ate in kind?” (Op. cit.) 

The question posed today is even 
more embarrassing: despite all our 
threats to the contrary, would we 
actually use the bomb when we 
know that to do so means self-de- 
struction? Or will nuclear weapons 
prove to be self-inhibiting like gas, 
with future wars—if they must 
come — being fought on a conven- 
tional scale? 


W. are presently confronting our- 
selves with a frightening set of al- 
ternatives. By preparing for all-out 
nuclear war while cutting down on 
conventional strength we are mak- 
ing possible only one future mili- 
tary choice: acceptance of limited 
Communist aggression or the initia- 
tion of nuclear catastrophe. “NATO 
leaders,” wrote recently the famed 
British strategist B. H. Liddell Hart, 
“have created a widespread, and 
still spreading, impression that they 
are planning to loose off nuclear 
weapons immediately in case of any 
attack—and not only against the 
attacking forces, but against the 
countries behind. They appear to 
be thinking only of full-scale war. 
They have shown no signs of having 
any less extreme plans, graduated to 
fit local and lesser emergencies.” 
Total war being what it is, the 
consequences of such a policy afford 
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us only one terrible and blunt pros- 
pect: to defend with nuclear weap- 
ons against an encroachment into, 
say, Norway, means to will the de- 
struction of the United States and 
Russia. Would the Congress of the 
United States trade the annihilation 
of this country for 500 square miles 
of Norway? If not (against our 
stated intentions), at which point 
would it be so willing? The policy 
of deterrence has yet to graduate to 
the moment of truth. 


Tocernen with this impossible al- 
ternative there is mounting evidence 
that the mass retaliation threat has 
not proved itself a likely solution 
even on the tactical level in small 
border wars where limited use 
might be made of the atomic cannon 
and bomb. Such a threat fails, say 
Army critics, notably retired Army 
Chief of Staff Matthew B. Ridgway, 
to meet those occasions that are not 
so serious as to justify the risk that 
similar weapons would be used in 
return, and to answer situations 
where obliteration would touch 
friend as well as foe. Atomic war- 
fare has not proved itself a plausible 
deterrent to the kind of infighting 
that marked the trouble in Greece, 
Malaya, and more recently, Hun- 
gary and Egypt. There is, further- 
more, the growing suspicion that a 
wildfire of tactical explosions would 
be impossible to contain. 

For these and other reasons mili- 
tary thinkers such as Liddle Hart 
envision a state of “stalemate” in 
which neither party will dare, even 
in the face of a considerable fron- 
tier encroachment with conven- 
tional weapons, to push the panic 
button that will (if strategic weap- 
one are used) or may very likely (if 
tactical weapons are used) result in 
the disappearance of whole coun- 
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tries. This situation, paradoxically, 
might tempt the Russians to become 
more adventurous in aggression. 

“While the advent of the H- 
bomb,” wrote Liddell Hart on March 
20th of this year, “has reduced the 
likelihood of any immediate launch- 
ing of all-out war and mass inva- 
sion, it has not reduced the possi- 
bilities of ‘limited war’ to the same 
extent, and may even increase them. 
The enemy can exploit a choice of 
strategic techniques, different in 
pattern, but all designed to make 
headway for the aggressor while 
causing hesitancy on the other side 
in taking the fateful decision to or- 
der counter-action with nuclear 
weapons.” 


Aany and Navy members of the 
Pentagon command have long sup- 
ported the dissenting theory that we 
are putting all our eggs into a 
basket that may never be used. 
General Maxwell D. Taylor, who 
succeeded General Ridgway as 
Army Chief of Staff, has spoken out 
publicly several times on the pos- 
sibility of “small war situations oc- 
curring under the umbrella of mu- 
tual deterrence.” Limited military 
operations, he has said, are the only 
ones that we or any other nation 
can afford to use; they form the 
only strategy that could conceivably 
serve any coherent purpose. “The 
danger of the small war . . . seems 
to me to be coming to the forefront 
all the time as the greatest danger 
we aré facing.” 

Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, Chief 
of Naval Operations, warned in May 
of this year that “there is apt to be 
some sort of stalemate where 
neither side dares to start a war 
because it will result in destroying 
the whole Northern Hemisphere.” 
The disinterestedness of Army and 
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Navy critics can be questioned to 
some degree in view of the increas- 
ing subordination of their two serv- 
ices to air power. But, remarkably 
enough, Air Force General Nathan 
F. Twining is reported in a United 
Press dispatch dated May 2nd of 
this year to have agreed “that this 
situation increases the danger of 
‘limited aggression’ by the Soviet 
Union, which now has less reason 
to fear ‘total retaliation’ by the 
United States.” 


Qenctar U. S. declarations, how- 
ever, have continued to fly in the 
face of these new appraisals. Mas- 
sive retaliation is still the an- 
nounced strategic intention. If any- 
thing, during the period of the 
current debate, such intentions have 
been voiced all the more loudly 
(though with a trace of embarrass- 
ment). Defense Secretary Charles 
Wilson declared, in testimony re- 
leased on May 3rd: “If we alone had 
atomic weapons we could elect 
whether we would use them or not, 
but you cannot do that in the kind 
of world that exists.” (The fact of 
Hiroshima and the possession of 
gas by both parties in World War 
Il—one of whom could be called 
mad—seriously weaken this kind of 
moralization). 

Such declarations will swallow 
hard with those who hold that de- 
terrence by massive retaliation is, 
on the procedural level, imprudent; 
they will go even harder with those 
who see in these intentions yet an- 
other suppression by brute power 
and technique of moral considera- 
tions. 


Tue question of deterrence is one 
on which the Catholic layman can 
profitably center attention in the 
months to come. National policy 
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and thinking, especially in such 
concrete fields as military strategy 
that have overleaped professional 
competence into the general human 
forum, need desperately the pru- 
dence and moral vision that come 
from “seeing all things in God.” We 
have entered an era when the har- 
nessing of material power is sweep- 
ing us (if we make it) into a new 
civilization. Such power cannot go 
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by unchallenged by human and di- 
vine values, especially when the 
dualism of matter and spirit has 
reached such proportions that a 
whole planet is divided and afraid. 

There is an awful prophecy from 
which we may pray to be saved: it 
is inherent in the historical judg- 
ment of Arnold Toynbee that “mili- 
tarism in every age has destroyed 
itself.” 


John at Patmos 


by SISTER M. MAURA EICHNER, S.S.N.D. 


Hatr a yard of the bolt of morning sun 


comes in the window lighting the aluminum stand 
with its delicate basket that is empty now. 
Later the glucose jar will fit snugly in the sterile rind. 


In the white conventual bed the old nun. 

has been waiting for seven days. Skin and flesh 
recede to the ultimate line of bone. 

The blistered tongue quivers to the frailest lash 


of breath. Only one hand is left to twitch the veil 
and sheet; one hand to grip the crucifiz; 
one hand to grope at air. And no voice 


at all. Only the eyes speak. 


Above the bed is a bright print—John at Patmos. 
John who saw the Lamb. Again and fearful again 
the nun’s eyes climb up the gray wall 

to the picture, only falling slowly down 


to the grieving faces of her sisters to confide 
the terrible consolation of God. 





Problems in Conscience 


by HERBERT JOHNSTON 


We here present for the second time, some questions and answers on 
moral problems in business and economic life. We feel there is a need 
for such information on problems of conscience that arise in day-by-day 
living. We hope that readers will write in questions of their own or com- 
ments on the answers. Herbert Johnston, M.A., Ph.D., is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the University of Notre Dame, Ind. He is the 


author of Business Ethics. 


Q. Since graduating from a uni- 
versity as an accounting major, I 
have been in the employ of a large 
and well-established accounting 
firm in my home city. I recently 
became a Certified Public Account- 
ant. It is customary for employees 
of this firm to strike out on their 
own after becoming CPA’s, though 
some stay on in the hope of even- 
tually becoming partners. Since I 
do not see much prospect of my 
becoming a partner for many years, 
if at all, I have decided to set up my 
own business. 

As an employee in my present 
position, I have been asked to spe- 
cialize, though not exclusively, in 
auditing. The firms on whose ac- 
counts I have worked have often 
complimented me on my work for 
them, and I know that I could con- 
tinue to satisfy them in my own 
practice. Further, it would be of 
immense assistance if I could open 
my own office on the basis of a 
number of secure accounts with 
which I am already familiar. What 
I would like to do is to approach 
these firms, either orally or by let- 
ter, informing them that I am go- 
ing into business for myself and 


offering to continue auditing their 
accounts. I am sure that my pres- 
ent employers will have no objec- 
tion to my leaving them to set up 
my own business, but I’m afraid 
they wouldn’t like my taking any 
accounts with me. I don’t want to 
antagonize them, and I also don’t 
want to do anything wrong; but I 
would like to get a good start in my 
own office and I know that I could 
handle these accounts well. What 
do you think I should do? 


A. You should not solicit these 
accounts, either orally or in writ- 
ing. If, after you open your own 
office, the men who control these 
accounts bring them to you without 
any solicitation on your part, you 
may certainly accept them; for a 
firm may place its accounting work 
where it pleases. But you should 
not do more than this. There are 
two reasons why I think this deci- 
sion is correct. 

The first reason is that, as a CPA, 
you are a member of a professional 
group and owe obligations to the 
other members of that group. One 
of the marks of a profession is that 
its members impose upon them- 
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selves a certain discipline designed, 
among other things, to maintain 
public confidence that, as members 
of the profession, they are inter- 
ested primarily in the good of their 
clients or patients and only sec- 
ondarily in their monetary reward. 
The Principles of Medical Ethics of 
the American Medical Association, 
the Canons of Professional Ethics 
of the American Bar Association, 
and the Rules of Professional Con- 
duct of the American Institute of 
Accountants, among others, all pro- 
hibit advertising or soliciting on 
the part of members. This prohibi- 
tion is not, I am sure, based on any 
conviction that truthful advertising 
is immoral in itself. Rather, it 
springs from the conviction that 
advertising is a practice unsuitable 
to members ‘/ professions, and is 
almost certain to lower public 
esteem and confidence in the pro- 
fession as « whole and to set it on 


a level with any other business. 
I am not saying that the ordi- 
nary business is an undignified or 


an unworthy occupation. On the 
contrary, anyone who contributes 
in any way to providing the mate- 
rial basis of good human lives is 
making a real and even an essential 
contribution to the general good. 
Neither am I saying that all mem- 
bers of all occupations generally 
recognized as professions conduct 
themselves with an entirely selfless 
devotion to their clients’ or their 
patients’ good. But I am saying 
that a profession has a right to re- 
quire of its members, for the good 
both of the profession itself and of 
the public which it serves, the 
avoidance of competitive practices 
which in themselves do not involve 
any injustice and which are cus- 
tomary in business. One reason is 
that, if a profession is to serve the 


public successfully, it must main- 
tain public confidence in its mem- 
bers’ devotion to service before 
profit. Such competitive practices 
as advertising, though not wrong in 
themselves, would not be likely to 
help maintain that confidence. It 
is, then, very reasonable that they 
should be prohibited by the pro- 
fessions. 

The seventh of the Rules of Pro- 
fessional Conduct of the American 
Institute of Accountants expressly 
forbids members to solicit clients, 
though it allows members to fur- 
nish service “to those who request 
it” (See John L. Carey, Profes- 
sional Ethics of Certified Public 
Accountants [New York: American 
Institute of Accountants, 1956], pp. 
70-76). Your statement does not 
mention whether you are a member 
of the Institute. If you are, your 
clear duty seems to be to abide by 
its rules. If you think that this rule 
is unreasonable, you can present 
your case to the Institute’s Com- 
mittee on Ethics. Meanwhile, 
though, you should observe the rule 
and not solicit business. 

Even if you are not a member of 
the American Institute of Account- 
ants, you are still a member of the 
accounting profession and bound in 
social justice not to do anything 
that would harm the other members 
of the profession. The fact is that, 
when you enter the profession, you 
enter into a number of social rela- 
tionships whether you like it or not. 
You are not an isolated individual 
bound by nothing more than your 
own wishes. It is a fact that you 
have become a member of a group, 
with all the advantages and all the 
obligations that attach to that situa- 
tion. To pretend otherwise is to base 
your actions on what is simply not 
true. Your obligation, then, is to 
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abide by the rules which that group 
has set up for its members to fol- 
low. In this situation, this means 
that you must not solicit clients. 
The second reason for this deci- 
sion is that you came to know these 
accounts and the people who control 
them as an employee of a firm that 
was paying you to work on the ac- 
counts in question. This knowledge, 
then, and these contacts, do not be- 
long to you as a private person but 
only as an employee of your firm. 
As such, they are not yours to use 
for your private advantage. You 
would not consider, for example, 
that what a cabinet member knows 
in his official capacity, is informa- 
tion that he may exploit for his per- 
sonal gain, nor that what a private 
secretary learns in her work is hers 
to use as she pleases, The same 


principle holds at all levels. What 
anyone learns in an official capacity 
of any sort he simply does not know 


as an individual person, and he has 
no right at all to use this knowledge 
for his own purposes. If, after you 
open your own office, some of these 
accounts come to you unsolicited, 
all well and good. But any effort on 
your part to obtain the accounts 
would constitute a breach of your 
employment contract and an injus- 
tice to your present employers, as 
well as an injustice to the account- 
ing profession as a whole. 

I hope you have enough capital to 
maintain an office until clients come 
to you. At the risk, however, of pos- 
sibly sounding callous, I do not see 
that any other course of action is 
morally open to you. 


Q. I live in a city of about half a 
million people that contains some 
industry but is principally a proces- 
sing and distributing center for 
agricultural products. I am em- 
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ployed as an inspector in a plant 
manufacturing rubber products, 
and specializing in overshoes, whose 
market covers most of its home 
state. Competition from larger out- 
side manufacturers is stiff. Inspec- 
tion standards in the plant are very 
high, and I have been instructed to 
discard any overshoes that fail to 
meet the specifications on appear- 
ance as well as on ability to shed 
water. These pieces are sold as sec- 
onds at reduced prices, and the loss 
is passed on to the assembly line 
operators in the form of reduced in- 
centive pay. 

The workers on the assembly 
lines whose products I inspect blame 
me bitterly for adhering rigidly to 
inspection standards as laid down 
by the company. Their arguments 
are that at least some of the other 
inspectors are more lenient than I 
am, that they are all being under- 
paid because management has suc- 
cessfully resisted unionization and 
are losing money that their families 
badly need every time an item is 
rejected, and that an insignificant 
flaw in the regularity of a design 
will not affect the overshoe’s ability 
to keep out water. 

I’m inclined to agree with all their 
arguments, but I’m not sure what I 
should do. The plant certainly pays 
low wages, and I think it could 
fairly be said to be exploiting its em- 
ployees; the trouble is that jobs in 
this part of the state are hard to 
find at the present time, and not 
particularly easy at any time be- 
cause of job competition from sur- 
rounding farm areas. It is also true 
that one or two wavy lines, that you 
have to look hard to find, aren’t 
going to let water in, so that the 
customer wouldn’t suffer from buy- 
ing these overshoes. I have two 
main problems: (1) Would I be 
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justified in relaxing inspection 
standards slightly? One or two other 
inspectors are doing it and getting 
away with it, and are helping as- 
sembly line workers who badly need 
any help they can get. (2) May I 
continue to work for a company 
that fights unionization and exploits 
its workers? 


A. What is chiefly involved in 
this situation is the question of co- 
operation in the injustice of others. 
Before a consideration of your two 
questions, it would be well to try to 
explain briefly the general consider- 
ations involved in co-operation. Per- 
haps an example would help. 


Suppose that two men hold up a su- 
permarket. One stays in a car out- 
side ready to drive away as soon as 
the robbery is completed. The other 
gets the manager to let him into the 
office and then forces him at the point 


of a gun to open the safe and hand 
over the cash inside it. The man in 
the car has taken no active part in 
the robbery in the sense that he did 
not wave a gun around or threaten 
anyone’s life; all he did was drive 
a car. But he has obviously co- 
operated fully in the over-all action 
of robbing the supermarket; he 
fully willed the whole operation, 
had no objection if his partner had 
to hurt someone, and expected to 
share in the proceeds. The civil law 
would rightly consider both men 
equally guilty. The manager of the 
supermarket also co-operated by 
opening the safe and handing over 
the company’s money. But his co- 
operation was of a different kind. 
He was not part of the plot; he did 
not will the robbery considered as 
one whole action; he was not re- 
quired to shoot anyone or do any- 
thing intrinsically wrong, but sim- 
ply to hand over money; finally, his 
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life was at stake, and he had been 
hired to run a supermarket, not to 
guard its proceeds with his life. The 
civil law would rightly consider him 
an innocent victim. There is, then, 
co-operation and co-operation. In 
any particular situation, the trick 
is to decide which kind is in ques- 
tion. 

Perhaps the situation sketched 
above can supply us with the gen- 
eral considerations to be taken into 
accovnnt when we try to make the 
necessary distinctions. The driver 
of the robbery car co-operated will- 
ingly and fully in the whole injus- 
tice involved. This type of co-opera- 
ation is traditionally called formal 
co-operation; and, if the action in 
question is morally wrong, it in- 
volves full guilt on the part of the 
one co-operating. The manager, on 
the other hand, fulfilled three neces- 
sary conditions: he did not will the 
whole operation of robbing the 
store; the part he played in it did 
not involve any intrinsically wrong 
action; and there was at stake an 
important consideration — his life. 
This type of co-operation is tradi- 
tionally called material co-opera- 
tion; and, if the whole action in 
question is morally wrong, it does 
not involve any guilt on the part of 
the one co-operating. It is important 
to observe that, for material co- 
operation to exist, all three condi- 
tions must be present; the absence 
of any one would make the co-opera- 
tion morally unjustifiable. 

How do these distinctions apply 
to the situation outlined in your 
questions? The first thing to do, of 
course, is to establish the fact that 
some injustice would exist; for, if 
there is no moral wrong involved, 
there is no difficulty about co-opera- 
tion. In regard to the first question, 
would there be any injustice in- 
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volved in relaxing inspection stand- 
ards slightly so as to help the opera- 
tors on the assembly line make a 
decent wage? 

There would not seem to be any 
injustice to the consumers as long 
as the defects were in appearance 
only and were insignificant ones at 
that; for the primary purpose of 
overshoes is to protect their owner 
from the weather. But there would 
be an injustice to the company. It 
is trying to market a high-quality 
product in a competitive market, 
something it has a perfect right to 
do. The specifications it lays down 
are those it considers necessary to 
satisfy the buyers, and appearance 
as well as such qualities as sturdi- 
ness would enter into its ability to 
market its product. Decisions on 


such points as this are policy deci- 
sions which management has a right 


to make. Employees are hired on a 
contractual basis, and their relation 
to the company does not include the 
right to change these policy deci- 
sions in their own favor. It is true 
that these particular employees are 
being underpaid and hence treated 
unjustly. But this fact does not 
make it right for them to disobey 
a reasonable company regulation or 
to get someone else to do it; it 
would constitute a breach of the em- 
ployment contract, a matter of ex- 
change justice. There is also the 
matter of social justice to the other 
employees in the plant; for it is pos- 
sible that relaxing standards, how- 
ever slightly, might reduce the com- 
pany’s position in a competitive 
market and thus endanger all the 
jobs in the plant. 

In view of this situation, it would 
appear that the answer to your first 
question is “No.” For your co-opera- 
tion in this injustice to the company 
would be formal. You have been 
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hired and are being paid, however 
insufficiently, to inspect products 
and to enforce a standard that the 
company has a right to set up and 
that, since you are not a part of 
management, you have no right to 
take it upon yourself to change. If 
you wished to bring the matter to 
the attention of your immediate 
superior in the hope of bringing 
about a lowering of standards or in 
the hope of getting his permission 
to relax them slightly, this would 
certainly be a reasonable procedure. 
But you have not suggested this 
course as a possibility, and I sup- 
pose that it is your judgment that, 
as things stand, it would do no good 
and might make the situation even 
worse. You would have to govern 
your actions by your knowledge of 
the people with whom you would be 
dealing, and there would be no 
point in endangering your job on a 
hopeless errand. 

On the other hand, I think that 
the answer to your second question 
would be “Yes.” According to your 
description of the situation, there 
is certainly injustice involved here 
in the company’s opposition to 
unionization and in their low pay 
scales. But your co-operation here, 
as I see it, would be merely material. 
For ali three conditions seem pretty 
clearly to be fulfilled. First, you are 
not a willing partner in keeping the 
plant an open shop against the 
legitimate wishes of the employees 
and in the exploitation of those em- 
ployees; you would change the situ- 
ation if you could. Second, what you 
are being required to do, to enforce 
inspection standards that the com- 
pany has the right to set, is not in 
itself an unjust action. Third, your 
job is at stake, This is an important 
consideration at any time and in 
any place; in the local employment 
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situation that you describe, it is ex- 
ceedingly important. 

This is a situation that cries out 
for a union. The original trouble 
would seem to lie in an unreason- 
able time and motion study that sets 
too high a rate of output before in- 
centive pay begins, and in the pay 
scale itself. Both of these situations 
could probably be remedied, or at 
least considerably improved, on a 
basis of collective bargaining, 
whereas there seems little hope of 
their being corrected on the present 
basis of an open shop. It is, of 
course, possible that with higher 
labor costs your company could not 
compete successfully against larger 
firms; but your description of the 
situation gives no information on 
this point, a point which would open 
up a whole new set of questions. 
What does appear most evidently 
is that your plant needs unioniza- 
tion. Without any knowledge of the 
local situation, it is impossible from 
here to offer any advice on that 
score. But if there is any chance at 
all of a change within the foresee- 
able future, it would seem that the 
best thing you could do is to stay 
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where you are and be prepared to 
help in any way if the question of 
unionization again becomes a live 
issue. And in view of the existing 
civil law, it is nearly bound to do so, 
even if you are in a state that 
has passed “right-to-work” laws. 
You won’t do your fellow employees 
any good by quitting, for your suc- 
cessor might well not be one who is 
bothered by moral scruples. And 
you may do your fellow employees 
some good by remaining and by be- 
ing ready to work for their good in 
any way that presents itself. This is 
not to say that anyone would be jus- 
tified in formally co-operating in an 
injustice for the sake of achieving 
a good purpose; the good end does 
not justify the bad means. But it 
does mean that, where the co-opera- 
tion is only material, you will ordi- 
narily do more good by staying in- 
side and working than by getting 
outside and criticizing. 

Meanwhile, however, your job is 
to keep on enforcing those inspec- 
tion standards regardless of your 
quite understandable personal feel- 
ings. For moral qucstions are de- 
cided on facts, not on feelings. 








The State of Religion in Britain 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Waar might be called “the state of religion in Britain” has suddenly 
become a topical subject. Recently, one of our daily newspapers, the News- 
Chronicle, ran a “Gallup Poll” on the subject with extremely interesting 
results, and this has been widely discussed, even on television. But more 
public attention has been paid to recent provocative announcements by 
Anglican bishops who challenge Catholic conversion figures and seek to 
show that conversion in this country is a “two-way traffic,” from Cath- 
olicism to Anglicanism as much as from Anglicanism to Catholicism. And 
only last week, Dr. Fisher, the Archbishop of Canterbury, went out of his 
way to say on an important public occasion that there was “a lot of direct 
hostility to the Church of England led by the Roman Catholics in this 
country, some of whom openly declare that they are waging war on the 
Church of England.” Anything like open religious rivalry and quarrels 
strongly attract the popular press and a great deal of publicity has been 
given to Dr. Fisher’s attack (it is by no means the first of its kind) and 
to the relative effectiveness of the “Churches” in this country. 


F IrST, it may be worthwhile considering the findings of the “Gallup Poll.” 
Striking results include that 78% of adults in Britain believe that there 
is a God and only 6% are prepared to deny the existence of God. No less 
than 71% believe that Christ is the Son of God, 15% only holding that He 
was just a man or a story. 54% believe in an after-life and 34% in the 
existence of the Devil. 

These percentages (they are slightly smaller where the under 21’s are 
concerned) may not strike American readers as striking, but Britain has 
been a good deal more subject to secularist and anti-Christian influences 
than America, and they certainly surprise me, more particularly in view 
of the fact that the known members of religious denominations in this 
country are vastly lower, probably not as much as 30% of the people. But 
clearly they are not quite so good as they look. For example, no less than 
85% support the view that “a Christian need not go to church,” while, 
under the heading: is God a person or a life-force? we get the following 
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queer answers: 41% of all ages be- 
lieve God to be a person; 37% that 
God is “a life force or spirit” [sic]; 
“don’t know” 16%. 

This set of figures, taken to- 
gether, and allowing for badly- 
framed questions, give us a picture 
of a people, a substantial majority 
of whom believe in a Christian tra- 
dition of religion, greater in the 
case of adults, less among the 
young. But most of these believers 
have more or less lost contact with 
the “Churches” and possess no no- 
tion that Christianity is necessarily 
a communion or fellowship —- still 
less that Christ, even if the “Son of 
God,” lives in that communion or 
fellowship. I attribute this state of 
affairs, in part at least, to television, 
radio and press as modern channels 
of religious information and exhor- 
tation. Television and radio, I am 
certain, have had a marked influ- 
ence in this respect, but an influ- 
ence which, on the whole, produces 
rather vague personal belief and re- 
action and does little or nothing to 
persuade people to join or return 
to a “Church.” 


A SECOND set of figures in the poll 
deals with the degree of success 
achieved by the main denominations 
in this country. To the question, 
“What is your religious denomina- 
tion?” the answers were 55% for 
the Church of England, 15 for the 
Free Churches, 9 for the Catholics, 
7 for the Church of Scotland, 5 for 
others and 9 for “none,” In this 
case, the enormously high figure for 
the Church of England is its own 
refutation. “C. of E.” is the obvious 
alternative to “none” for most of the 
population, even though one may 
admit that C. of E. communicants 
are roughly the same in number as 
Catholics. 
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Even so when it comes to the 
question, “Who went to Church on 
Sunday?” the national figure is only 
14%, out of which only 9% were 
Church of England. The Catholic 
figure (lower than I would have ex- 
pected) is 44%. As regards the so- 
cial classes which make up church- 
goers, I understand that only among 
Catholics was the proportion from 
the different classes related to the 
national proportion. In other cases, 
the proportion of working classes 
was very much lower than it should 
have been. 

One curious feature of the whole 
poll with the editorial comments 
made about it was the suggestion 
that the failure of the “Churches” 
to hold a high proportion of the 
people (as compared with the num- 
bers who call themselves Christian 
and believe in God and Christ) was 
due to the Church’s over-severity 
about divorce and contraception and 
its Biblical and doctrinal funda 
mentalism. This suggested conclu- 
sion obviously goes clean contrary 
to the Catholic record. Catholics 
alone are adamant about divorce 
and contraception and they alone 
can be relied upon to have a firm, 
traditional doctrine and interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. Yet nearly half of 
them are faithful to Sunday Church 
and, in the general view, the num- 
bers of conversions which the Cath- 
olic Church in Britain makes is out 
of all proportion to conversions by 
other denominations. 

That there exists a considerable 
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“leakage” is admitted and confirmed 
by the number who call themselves 
Catholics yet admit not having been 
to church. The analysis of this 
“leakage” is extraordinarily diffi- 
cult, but one’s guess would be that 
most of those who drop active Cath- 
olic life marry and die in the 
Church. If they are repelled by 
some of the Church’s moral teach- 
ing because it is too hard, they drift 
more or less rather than renounce 
their basic Catholic allegiance. One 
doubts whether any but a tiny pro- 
porticn are worried by the Church’s 
doctrinal and Scriptural intransi- 
gence. 


Au this makes a useful introduc- 
tion to the second topic with which 
I would like to deal: the mounting 
attack on the Catholic Church as 
recently expressed by Anglican 
bishops. 

A few years ago, a pamphlet very 
hostile to the Church was brought 
out under Anglican auspices and it 
might have died unnoticed but for 
the fact that Dr. Fisher referred to 
it in a speech and obviously went 
out of his way to support its rather 
bitter contentions. The result was 
that it became a best-seller and cre- 
ated much newspaper excitement 
with the usual Christian debate. On 
other occasions the Archbishop has 
gone out of his way to pin-prick the 
Church. 

The oddity about this latest at- 
tack is that it more or less coin- 
cides with challenges put forward 
by three Anglican bishops, the 
Bishop of Chester, the Bishop of 
Lichfield and the Bishop of South- 
well. Both the Bishop of Chester 
(an old Oxford rowing-blue, as a 
well-known Oxford Jesuit pointed 
out to me in sorrow, as though the 
Bishop ought to have known better) 
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and the Bishop of Lichfield have 
openly claimed that it is a complete 
fallacy to suppose that the conver- 
sion “traffic” is all one way. Angli- 
cans, they say, make many converts 
from Catholicism. The Bishop of 
Lichfield goes so far as to claim that 
in three years 227 Catholics were 
converted to Anglicanism in his dio- 
cese, while only 52 Anglicans went 
over to Rome in the same period. 
The Bishop of Southwell says that 
Anglicans are “seduced” by Rome 
by priests who offer them “some- 
thing they can put into a bag and 
take home.” 

The general belief of Catholics is 
that there are very few Catholics 
who become Anglicans. There are a 
few priests who have become Angli- 
can vicars; there may well be a 
number of converts who have re- 
turned to their earlier Communion; 
but I for one have never even heard, 
directly or indirectly, of any ordi- 
nary born Catholics who have be- 
come practicing Anglicans except 
in the case of children brought up 
as Catholics and drifting through 
accident of guardianship or environ- 
ment into Anglican confirmation 
and membership. Cases like this 
turn up in the armed services, for 
example. 


Be no case, have the Anglican Bish- 
ops offered any evidence for the 
figures they are claiming, whereas, 
of course, the numbers of Catholic 
conversions come from normal 
diocesan records, every acceptance 
into the Church having to be re- 
ferred to the Catholic bishop. They 
have been published annually for 
years as part of the normal Catholic 
statistics. One does not accuse the 
Anglican bishops of lying, but 


rather of taking gossip and clerical 
conversation a little too seriously 
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and building castles in the air on 
the basis of this talk. 

Nevertheless, I would in charity 
conclude that there are probably 
more Catholics who actually become 
Anglicans than one had suspected. 
It is possible that a number of Cath- 
olics whose married life is difficult 
prefer to join a tolerant Christian 
Communion than become wholly de- 
tached from religious life. Those of 
us, too, who have been blessed with 
a first-class Catholic upbringing 
may tend to overrate the security 
of tenure of vaguely instructed 
Catholics. Allowing for all this, 
however, I cannot believe the num- 
bers amount to anything substan- 
tial. 

Why, then, all this excitement 
from the Anglican episcopal bench? 
The answer seems to be an increas- 
ing sense of insecurity. The Church 
of England is obviously in an ex- 
traordinarily difficult position to- 
day. As the State Church with very 
varying dogmatic interpretation and 
liturgical observance, it is wide open 
to the present tendency, illustrated 
by the News-Chronicle poll, of call- 
ing oneself Christian without attend- 
ing any church. To call oneself 
“C. of E.” and rarely, if ever, darken 
a church door is neither a spiritual 
nor a material consolation for the 
Anglican Church. Nor would it seem 
that the very intensive and often 
admirable apostolic efforts of out- 
standing clergymen can do more 
than create nuclei of active and fer- 
vent Anglican congregations. 

I am often struck by the very real 
Christianity of clergymen, by the 
fervor and ascetic life of Anglican 
communities, by the zeal of their 
missionary work, but all these 
(quite apart from the quiet flow into 
the Catholic Church) have no firm 
structure and substance under their 
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feet remotely comparable with that 
of the Catholic Church, whose lead- 
ers and priests may well not be so 
learned or fervent in all cases. Any 
observation of Sunday congrega- 
tions in a city like London is enough 
to show the contrasts — Catholic 
churches, packed tight perhaps five 
or six times in one morning, and 
half-empty Anglican ones with only 
two services. 


Carnoucs sometimes discuss 
whether it is a good thing that 
Britain has a State Church. There 
has been a good deal to be said for 
it in that it gives the whole country 
an avowed Christian character, 
while the link with the Crown is a 
mutual strength to the Sovereign 
and the Anglican Church. We cer- 
tainly owe to these institutions a 
social stability and a lack of secu- 
larism as such and anticlericalism 
in strong contrast with our neigh- 
bors across the Channel. 

But if the British people are be- 
coming individual Christians in a 
vague sense with less and less defi- 
nite attachment to a “Church,” then 
one begins to wonder not only 
whether the Church of England can 
remain established, but whether it 
is even a good thing to have an es- 
tablished Church. Would it not be 
better and much more honest for 
the Church of England to be dis- 
established and free to concentrate 
on its apostolic work among those 
who really want to belong to it, as is 
the case for Catholics and the Free 
Churches? We could then leave 
vague Christianity to the British 
tradition, the press and TV and 
radio, while establishing more 
firmly and effectively the minority 
of real Christians properly belong- 
ing to a “Church.” 

Such ideas as these are anathema 
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to many of the Anglican bishops, 
not least the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, for their status would be na- 
tionally very much reduced. They 
must also worry a good many of the 
clergy who might find it harder than 
ever to live and to maintain the 
mass of wonderful town and village 
churches. Perhaps the need to es- 
sert themselves nationally explains 
some of the recent opposition to the 
growing Catholic body whose na- 
tional status (though completely un- 
official) is also growing. It is also, 
I think, becoming rather more popu- 
lar with the country generally, as is 
illustrated by the fact that the na- 
tional press has tended to side with 
the unfairly attacked Catholics in 
recent debates. The Catholic 
Church, while it may be considered 
obscurantist and out-of-date, is cer- 
tainly thought to be honest in its 
religious faith. 


I WOULD make a guess, too, that 
the Anglicans have been annoyed 
and worried by the advertisements 
for the Catholic Church which have 
been appearing in the national press 
for many months under the aus- 
pices of the Catholic Missionary 
Society. These advertisements are 
very tactfully and carefully worded 
and their purpose is not to tout for 
converts, as critics say, but to offer 
information to any who want to 
know more about the Catholic 
Church. Response has been very 
heavy, though the number of con- 
versions through them has _ re- 
mained moderate. British Catholics 
are not all agreed as to whether 
they are a good thing or not. Ad- 
vertising religion, however guard- 
edly, is felt in some quarters to be 
undignified, and some have felt in 
their bones that in the end it would 
lead to trouble. 
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I understand that the Anglicans 
are making plans to place similar 
advertisements and it certainly will 
not be a pleasant thing if and when 
we have rival religious advertise- 
ments in the national press. It has 
been suggested that Anglicans 
would be in difficulties as to how 
to phrase their advertisements, since 
dogma and moral teaching for them 
is rather vague. Which brand of 
Catholicism will they put forward; 
Anglo, High, Broad, Low, Evangeli- 
cal? But I was told that they would 
have one very effective card to play. 
To this day the village and small 
town Anglican church, often large 
and of extreme beauty, dominates 
the surroundings. It might be an 
effective way of furthering the An- 
glican cause to advertise the church 
itself. “Come to church on Sundays 
—Your local church enshrines cen- 
turies of English Christianity — 
Your parson is your friend and 
helper—Help the church live again 
—Return to the Christian Sunday.” 
Appeals on these lines could be at- 
tractive and possibly fruitful. And 
I, for one, should not be sorry to: 
see village and small-town life ~ 
bound more closely to parson and 
church. 


‘Tes reaction of mine, which I 
think would be fairly general, cor- 
responds with the general Catholic 
reaction to recent attacks. Catholics 
are naturally peeved by manifestly 
unfair attacks and are prepared to 
answer them in kind. But the deep- 
est feeling Catholics have about 
these attacks is that they are bad 
for Christianity generally and bad 
for Christian charity. Christians 
squabbling together in times like 
these, when the Popes have so 
strongly expressed the need for 
Christian fronts against Commu- 
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nism, paganism and low moral 
standards, is simply a bad thing. 
Everyone knows the Catholic posi- 
tion. It is an apostolic and, in that 
sense, an exclusive Church. Its mis- 
sion is to spread the true and full 
Gospel. But this does not mean that 
it denies the honesty, sincerity and 
genuine religious zeal of those to 
whom God has not given the grace 
of the Catholic faith. It would far 
prefer to see a strong Anglican 
Church than a people who in their 
mass have no religion or moral 
standards at all. 

Meanwhile the Catholic Church, 
its clergy and its lay-people have 
quite enough to do in maintaining 
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the Church at a full spiritual, apos- 
tolic and teaching life without going 
out of their way to obtain converts 
by stealth and what is called prose- 
lytism. As a Jesuit said the other 
day. I have quite enough people 
under instruction without wanting 
to look for more and inquiring into 
their past lives and allegiances. 

I myself have been in Catholic 
journalism for over twenty years 
and I have never known the Cath- 
olic attitude to be more charitable 
and understanding toward Chris- 
tians of other Communions; but also 
I have never known High-Anglican 
spokesmen to be so bitter. There 
may well be a moral in this. 


Now Through the Lavender Duskfall 


by DANIEL WHITEHEAD HICKY 


A OW through the lavender duskfall of the city 
The old, old men go their lonely shadowy way 
Along the brightening streets, the country roads, 
Beside the razored wind-drifts of the bay. 


I speak for them who will not turn tonight 

The well-worn knob of any remembered door, 

Being lost and outside Time, being left like leaves 
Trembling in darkness, cast aside by the traffic’s roar. 


With every dusk you may see them, the old men going 
Nowhere, like shadows, when the earliest lantern gleams, 
Needing across the night, as dark its moon, 

A crumb of brothership, a crust of dreams. 








BY James Fenlon Finley, C.S.P. 


THE SYNCOPATING VICAR. Some time 
soon you may be hearing about a musi- 
cal composition entitled “A Twentieth 
Century Folk Mass” This piece of con- 
temporary music is the artistic crea- 
tion of the Rev. Geoffrey Beaumont, an 
East London Vicar. The Rev. Mr. 
Geoffrey felt that Protestant church 
music was dated. He opined that it 
should be brought up to our Twentieth 
Century beat. He opined some more 
that if church music were given a jazz 
beat it would get the youngsters into 
places of worship. Out of all this cele- 
brating of a jazzy sort came “A Twen- 
tieth Century Folk Mass.” The Arch- 
bishop of York sanctioned the opus 
and it is to be recorded in England 
and transferred to America before 
summer ends. 

The London news report on the com- 
position describes it as possessing a 
tempo mixed of full-blooded offbeats 
and a beguine. The commentary con- 
tinues as follows: “Syncopation is 
heavily featured throughout and there 
are plenty of passages left for ad lib- 
bing. The over-all impression of the 
Mass is similar to a selection from a 
musical show.” 

This matter is not as harebrained as 
it might sound. A couple of very seri- 
ous London musicians—Frank Weir, 
the internationally honored  band- 
leader, and Peter Knight, famed choral 
director, no less—decided to back the 
jazzy Vicar with $3,500 so that the 
composition could be recorded. 

There are many things I’d like to 
write about the Reverend Geoffrey and 
his solid jazz-beat Folk Mass. But I guess 
they all can be summed up in one ques- 
tion: “Dear Vicer, just how folksy can 
you get with the Holy Sacrifice?” 


AND NOW—ALL ABOUT EARTHA. This 
Century of the Common Man and 
Woman is to be fillipped (or maybe 
flipped) some more according to a re- 
cent announcement. We are going to 
be treated to one more inconsequential 
life story of one more inconsequential 
theatrical figure. Miss Eartha Kitt’s 
autobiography Thursday’s Child is to 
be filmed, starring Miss Kitt as Miss 
Kitt. 

Last month I began my one man cam- 
paign against such films when I re- 
marked on the uselessness of shooting 
pictures based on the lives of high- 
grade stars. You can see what a power- 
ful effect the campaign has had—the 
studios quit making the biographies of 
the high-graders-—they’ve gone to the 
medium grade stars instead. 


JEANNE EAGELS (Columbia) .—While 
we’re on the subject of life stories, we 
might as well get into the latest biog- 
rafilm to be released. George Sidney 
produces and directs this present peek 
into the world of popular folk. The 
film stars Kim Novak, Jeff Chandler 
and Agnes Moorehead are the partici- 
pants in bringing us the story of 
Jeanne Eagels. 

In more ways that one this is a 
very embarrassing picture to all con- 
cerned, particularly Jeanne Eagels. In 
a rather odd note on the program we 
are warned that “all events in this 
photoplay are based on fact and fic- 
tion.” What other possibilities it could 
be based on are not hinted at but that 
is not my quibble. The warning would 
have been fairer had they given us a 
score card that aided us in distinguish- 
ing the fact from the fiction, If half 


the evil that Miss Eagels demonstrates 
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in the picture is fact, then few stars 
have been shamed as badly in life as 
she is in re-living. She is seen to be a 
liar and a cheat, ambitious to the point 
of being insensitive to others’ rights, 
a drug addict, and a drunkard. The 
film characterization of Miss Eagels 
plunges downgrade faster than the 
stock market during the depression. 
If the original Jeanne was this way— 
what salutary motive is there for por- 
traying the story? If it is not fact, but 
fiction, why tag a real person’s name 
to the fable? 

Miss Kim Novak, who plays the title 
role, reveals herself to be an actress 
of considerable inability. Actually Miss 
Novak’s incapacity prevents Jeanne 
Eagels from.coming across as disreput- 
ably as she might. Since Miss Kim has 
the thespian depth of a blotter, she 
cannot portray more than the surface 
of evil suggested by the role. 

Jeif Chandler has a miserable time 
trying to play Sal Satori, an Italian 
carnival entrepreneur. Mr. Satori factu- 
ally or fictionally is the good element 
in Miss Eagel’s life. He befriends her 
when she breaks into show business 
with his carnival and continues as her 
protector down to the lees of her life. 
Mr. Chandler makes a fine friend, but 
he is badly cast as the pizza-loving, 
vivid, gay Italianate type. He’s a little 
more the beefsteak and mushrooms 
than the ravioli kind. 


SEAWIFE (20th Cent. Fox).—Close on 
the heels of Heaven Knows, Mr. Alli- 
son comes a second nun’s story. This 
successor to H. K. M. A. is not written 
as lightly as the first film and is bound 
to suffer under the comparison. Joan 
Collins, supported by Richard Burton, 
Basil Sidney and Cy Grant, portrays 
the young nun cast adrift with three 
men after the ship they are on is 
torpedoed. 

The mystery of these four drifters 
is that they never disclose their iden- 
tities to each other during all the 
grueling weeks of their wanderings. 
The failure to reveal her nunship is 
especially to be wondered at in the 
girl who is called “Seawife” by the 
three men. Had she announced this 
fact, she might have prevented much 
of the trouble that occurs—certainly, 
she would have forestalled the efforts 
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of the young, handsome member of the 
male trio to make love to her. But then 
we'd have had no picture. 

Miss Collins is not too deft at han- 
dling the role of Seawife, especially in 
the delicate spots where romance 
heaves into view. Just a touch of humor 
might have gone a long way toward 
easing the uneasy moments when love 
is being offered her. 

On the credit side it can be said 
that you'll find the early scenes of 
Seawife as remarkably satisfying as 
you’d want. The sequence of the refu- 
gees’ flight from Singapore is highly 
suspenseful and dramatic. One of the 
best scenes of the season is the camera 
play along the deck of the fleeing 
steamer that has just been torpedoed. 
The chaos that burst on the peaceful 
ship has never been more graphically 
portrayed. 


THE SPANISH GARDENER (J. Arthur 
Rank).— Another A. J. Cronin novel 
arrives on the screen and, like the 
former books of Dr. Cronin that have 
been filmed, this one proves satisfac- 
tory if not superior. There is superi- 
ority in the picture but it hasn’t much 
to do essentially with the story. The 
Spanish location shots that provide the 
mise-en-scéne for The Gardener are 
calculated to send you out muy pronto 
to look over Hispanic travel folders. 
Cities and seas, towns, harbors, coun- 
tryside, sky follow upon one another 
as the movie unfolds for us a breath- 
lessly attractive land about which too 
little has been told. I can understand 
now what a friend of mine meant when 
he remarked that no one sees Europe 
if he by-passes Spain. 

If you are not financially equipped 
to cover the land of Teresa and the 
world of the toreadors, some substitute 
might be made in visiting The Spanish 
Gardener. The story won’t interfere 
with the scenery and might provide a 
lesson for anyone afflicted with philo- 
possessiveness. Michael Hordern por- 
trays this pernicious trait with an as- 
sist from young Jon Whiteley as the 
son who is too tightly grasped. Dirk 
Bogarde as José, the gardener, is the 
emotional wrench that loosens father’s 
unhealthy grip on the child. The pace 
of the story runs from easy to slow 
and thus runs a little long. The com- 
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pensation for the overdraught is that 
you have a few extra minutes to gaze 
on the beauty of Spain. 


THE WAYWARD BUS (20th Cent. Fox). 
—tThis rickety char-4-banc may have 
rattled into and out of your town, and 
if you’ve missed it, don’t fret. Yuu'll 
make better time on one foot than you 
could riding the Wayward Bus. This 
is one of those real people stories that 
harks back to the Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau maunderings on the basic good- 
ness of natural man. John Steinbeck 
originated this modern version of the 
philosophy and his angie seems to be 
that man can be most basic and natural 
when loving, in love, seeking love, 
being loved, talking about love—doing 
and being anything, provided love is 
that anything. 

I purposely spell Mr. Steinbeck’s 
love with a small “Il” because in the 
true Steinbeckian idiom this story 
gives us love—strictly lu:7er case. All 
the motley crew assembled for the 
Wayward ride have as much chance of 
being stirred by the soft whisper of 
True Love as cement has of being 
stirred by a feather. Mr. Steinbeck 
gives them his own misconceptions of 
love and they cannot help but become 
lost in emotional jags, sexual devia- 
tions, pseudo-Freudian spoutings, snig- 
glings and wrigglings. 

Of course, all the problems in this 
film—or most of them—are solved by 
this crude counterfeit of love which 
Steinbeck advances. That’s to be ex- 
pected, since he wrote the ending to 
the book. Life usually writes a dif- 
ferent ending to such characterizations 
as we are given in The Wayward Bus 
— but maybe Mr. Steinbeck hasn’t 
heard about life. He’s so busy daw- 
dling over those real people, he may 
not have met any (true ones as yet. 

Performers in this cinematic parable 
are Jayne Mansfield, Dan Dailey, Joan 
Collins and Rick Jason. Mr. Dailey is 
easily the best of the passengers on the 
Wayward Bus. The rest of the cast 
go for the ride. But then, Mr. Stein- 
beck has been taking a lot of people 
for rides, lo, these many years. 


A TOWN LIKE ALICE (J. Arthur Rank). 
Mr. Rank has shot a ton of footage 
these past months and the unrolling is 
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happening all in one sitting. This film 
is a standout among the many that the 
Rank Studios have released here re- 
cently. 

The title is misleading in the sense 
that the picture has little to do with 
the town like Alice—in fact, Alice is 
seen at the end of the story as a place 
of rendezvous for two people who 
spend the whole film elsewhere. 

Accurately estimated, this picture 
has no conventional hero-heroine situ- 
ation. The protagonist—if such it can 
be called—is the march that is under- 
gone by some British women and chil- 
dren captured, but unwanted, by the 
Japanese. The group is condemned to 
wander from prison camp to prison 
camp the length and breadth of Malaya. 
Each camp rejects them, each com- 
mander sends them to another destina- 
tion. The women and offspring are 
prisoners of the march, more cruelly 
tortured by the horrors of trekking 
ceaselessly than if they were bound in 
solitary confinement. Unfed, sick, dis- 
ease-infested, they die one by one, 
dropping exhausted in jungles or 
swamp or along the hot, dusty road- 
side. 

Jean Paget is the young girl around 
whom much of the march focuses and 
she scores brilliantly in the role of 
leader, nurse, foster mother and gen- 
eral factotum of the wanderers. Jack 
Lee, who directed the film, has main- 
tained a strong hand on Miss Paget 
and her sister sufferers and the re- 
straint paid off handsomely. There is 
not one moment when any of the girls 
(or the children) overdo their parts. 
Each agony, each fear, each hope, each 
small relief on the terrible journey- 
ings through Malaya is put neatly in 
place and all make a telling story. 

Just in case you’re wondering where 
Alice comes in—the town, that is— 
here’s the answer. Miss Paget is be- 
friended on the march by an Austra- 
lian soldier, also a Japanese captive. 
The soldier comes from a town called 
Alice—his dream is to return there 
someday with Miss Paget. He does re- 
turn—as does the lady—and_ that’s 
where Alice shows up. 


INTERLUDE (Univ.-Internat.),—When 
you see a title such as /nterlude and 
you see June Allyson listed as the femi- 
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nine lead supported by Rossano Brazzi 
in the male part—-what do you expect? 
You expect a story of Love—for Lovers'! 
and that’s exactly what the ad-mao 
calls this film. So I guess if you aren’t 
a lover, this is not for you, unless you 
like Mozart and Munich. These two 
latter items are part of /nterlude—in 
my case they made it possible. I got 
to thinking at some points in the story 
that if this is Love’s interlude, how 
bored could you get with the whole 
show. 

Before I comment on this film’s dra- 
matic values, may I suggest you see it 
for the magnificent photography of 
Munich. It was a welcome relief to 
realize that love—even an interlude— 
can take place somewhere besides 
Paris and Rome. For a long time | 
wondered how any European fared 
romantically if he or she were doomed 
to live beyond the Eiffel Tower or the 
Trevi Fountain, but with /nterlude I 
am relieved to know that Cupid is 
reading his Baedeker and _ getting 
around more. 

June Allyson carries the burden of 
Interlude and for so light a chore I 
thought she staggered heavily. Yet, for 
those who like Miss Allyson’s crinkly 
eyes and all-American girl school of 
acting, this picture is a bonanza. Added 
to these golden gifts, there are all kinds 
of cute bits by assorted females, great 
convulsive moments of raw emotional 
impact (I mean Miss Allyson gets ex- 
cited slightly) and there’s Rossano 
Brazzi, married and lonely, but mostly 
smoldering on the open grill of unful- 
filled companionship with June. Could 
you ask for more? You could—but you 
won’t get it in this picture. 
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THE TV SCENE 


CARL SANDBURG OR SANDBAG? Carl 
Sandburg recently threw a power 
punch at contemporary art—the mass 
media entertainment kind—and he 
added a one-two sock against television 
commercials in particular. “More than 
half the commercials are so filled with 
inanity, asininity, silliness and cheap 
trickery,” he pounded, “that to every 
man and woman who loves children 
it’s a question of what it’s doing to 
these young people.” 

The eminent poet cannot be faulted 
for his facts or opinion concerning TV 
commercials—but he should have been 
more sweeping in his attack against 
commercials in general. Has he lis- 
tened to the radio lately?—or read a 
newspaper?—or thumbed through a 
magazine? A study of these older sis- 
ters of TV and one realizes that TV has 
not originated bad taste and men- 
dacity; rather, TV is the latest adul- 
teration practiced by some of the ad- 
vertising people. Inanity, asininity, 
silliness and cheap trickery are mild 
words when one glances through some 
journals or tunes into the radio. Out- 
right deception, blatant untruth, pan- 
dering and pimpery are common 
enough activities indulged in by more 
hucksters than is good for our society. 
Mr. Sandburg blasted only part of the 
commercialists’ crimes. 

At the close of his remarks, in re- 
sponse to a defense of TV as a baby 
that had to grow, Mr. Sandburg re- 
marked, “We will pray for it.” That 
promise deserves a co-operative effort 
from all of us interested in overcoming 
the Big Lie with the Great Truth. 











BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer Wyatt 


GOOD KING CHARLES’S GOLDEN 
DAYS. — Mr. Shaw’s historical plays 
prove him as brilliant an historian as 
playwright. He delights in contro- 
versial characters, turning an under- 
standing spotlight upon them as he il- 
luminates the salient features of their 
times, meanwhile delighting in any 
paradox he may uncover. An eight- 
eenth century English gentleman in 
The Devil’s Disciple is faced with the 
invincible democracy of a young 
American. While Mr. Shaw clears the 
military reputation of the much carica- 
tured General Burgoyne he also shows 
that the two men can find a great deal 
to respect in each other. The con- 
queror’s statesmanship is exhibitéd in 
Caesar and Cleopatra and his ambition 
to bring the Pax Romana to the East is 
vindicated by the sneaky despotism 
shown by the very young Cleopatra. 
Although Shaw fails to penetrate the 
full meaning of the sanctity of St. 
Joan, he faithfully marshals against 
her all the world forces of greed and 
power. 

So, in his portrait of Charles II, 
Shaw enjoys discounting Charles’s 
Solomon-like relations with the ladies 
of the Court which crowd the popular 
imagination, and investigates Charles 
as a statesman and a gentleman. The 
Duchesses of Portsmouth and Cleve- 
land appear in the play to be sure, 
along with Nell Gwynne but are kept 
in their proper places by the King for 
Mr. Shaw makes it very clear that the 
only lady Charles really loves and re- 
spects is his Queen. In their scene to- 
gether, Catherine of Braganza shows a 
most Griselda-like attitude toward her 
erring husband with full appreciation 
of the spiritual loyalty he felt for her 


and it is true that, in spite of all the 
public pressure brought to bear on 
him as well as his own lusty craving 
for children and an heir, Charles never 
tolerated any suggestion of a divorce. 

Charles II’s efforts to maintain the 
Royal Navy when Parliament denied 
it funds or a living wage for himself; 
his relentless struggle for toleration 
toward the Nonconformists and ameli- 
oration of the barbarous punishments 
in force have recently been publicized 
by the British historian Arthur Bryant 
long after Shaw. Charles never ad- 
mitted being a Catholic during his life 
but received the last sacraments on 
his deathbed. He preferred to be a 
king rather than a martyr and also 
wanted to save the country from 
James. The great Observatory at 
Greenwich was built during his reign 
and his interest in chemistry prompted 
him to give his patronage and the name 
“Royal Society” to a coterie of scien- 
tists before whom Isaac Newton was 
to read his Theory of Light. Isaac 
Newton is introduced into the play 
along with George Fox and Godfrey 
Kneller. Charles’s sympathy is shown 
for all three while the wit of their 
conversation demands a reading of the 
script or another visit to the play 
which Shaw called “A True History 
that Never Happened.” 

The production in the very little 
theater is graced by a happy use of 
perspective in the set by Charles 
Brandon whose costumes are also very 
effective. Day Tuttle has directed an 
intelligent young company with great 
insight and spirit. William and Eliza- 
beth Landis have done a favor to New 
York in letting them enjoy this witty 
sketch of a witty king extremely well 
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played by Winston Ross.—Aft the 
Downtown Theater (East 4th Street). 


SCHOOL FOR WIVES.— Were Mon- 
sieur Moliére — with ear attuned to 
English—to return to see his comedy, 
the dialogue would certainly startle 
him but the laughs for which the play 
was written would no doubt be musi- 
cal enough to make up for some of the 
inelegance of the script. Monsieur 
Moliére wrote, with witty euphony, 
for a highly polished circle. Mr. J. 
Robert Dietz, producer, actor and 
adapter, is interested first and last in 
laughs—and he gets them. His trans- 
ferral of the scene to eighteenth cen- 
tury New Orleans creates not only a 
more democratic atmosphere but a 
change to Negro servants with the part 
of Georgette taken by Butterfly Mc- 
Queen with her fluttery funniness. 
Agnes is Suzanne d’Albert who is said 
to have played the same role in Jouvet’s 
touring company with Paul Giovanni 
as a very young and active Horace. 
Louis Camuti pulls out a big bagful 
of tricks for the Notary well endorsed 
by the audience. 

But it is Mr. Dietz who has the rich- 


est fun and as Arnolphe, the rich old 
man who has brought Agnes up to be 
his perfect bride, he spares no effort 
to keep his audience amused. His own 
enjoyment of the whole situation is 


infectious. If Moliére dispensed his 
satire for the highborn, he also took 
care to interlard his witticisms with 
time-honored slapstick which is Mr. 
Dietz’ dramatic grist. 

The set designed —and built — by 
David Rounds is highly amusing in it- 
self and admirably adapted to the ac- 
tion. What with a very cool theater, 
with good. vision and comfortable 
seats, a mixed but lively company in 
a farce constructed by a genius, School 
for Wives, cut down to the bone, is 
brief and amusing. The incidental old 
French music, however, needs synco- 
pation to match the text which is 
drably colloquial.—Af the Theater 
Marquee (110 East 59th Street). 


THEATER UNDER THE STARS.—So it 
is but on the night of our visit, the 
moon took over when she rose in 
round brightness behind the New York 
skyline, The walk from the 59th Street 
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entrance of Central Park down the 
path along the lake is a pleasant intro- 
duction to the wooden stadium built 
over the Wollman Memorial Skating 
Rink where an evening of ballet ac- 
companied by the Symphony of the 
Air offered delightful entertainment. 
The décor, designed by Raoul Pene Du 
Bois, lent elegance to the backgrounds 
which were changed by revolving 
panels and lighting. 

The first week’s program was a com- 
bination of classical and modern 
dance. Maria Tallchief and André 
Eglevsky were the principals in a Pas 
de Deux and Pas de Dix by Balanchine. 
In what remainded of the forests of an 
island where once her race had danced 
about their own fires, it seemed very 
romantic to have Miss Tallchief appear 
in the regal grace which is peculiarly 
her own. Eglevsky is always the bal- 
lerina’s perfect partner. The Pas de 
Dix was danced with gaiety and verve. 

Act II presented José Limon’s com- 
pany in one of the finest numbers in 
their repertoire, “The Moor’s Pavane” 
in which all the dark shadows of the 
tragedy are acted out as Othello, Des- 
demona, Iago and Emilia follow the 
stately measures of Purcell. Superbly 
dominating as Othello, Limon remains 
the central figure although the three 
members of his company are perfec- 
tion as the gentle Desdemona, the ruth- 
less Iago and the vacillating Emilia. 
“The Moor’s Pavane” ranks at the top 
of modern dance. Doris Humphrey’s 
gypsy dance seemed overlong and 
repetitious after the terse drama of the 
Pavane. The cyclonic Carman Amaya 
substituted for Limon the second week 
and then a forgotten musical, Rosalie 
will be revived. 

The loud speaker system was un- 
kind and metallic to the soloists who 
sang but the stage was well adapted to 
ballet. All success to Theater Under 
the Stars. 


SIMPLY HEAVENLY. — Based on the 
Negro poet’s story “Simple Takes a 
Wife,” this folk comedy is set in Har- 
lem but is played on the West Side. 
Three important factors contribute to 
its success: the acting, its forthright 
brevity and the pleasant songs 
threaded into the action. Simple, him- 
self, is a lighthearted fellow who lives 
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in a rooming-house where the land- 
lady has a stentorian voice and de- 
mands dog-walking from those ten- 
ants who are behind with their rent. 
Simple is well trained as a dog- 
walker. 

The main theme of the play is Sim- 
ple’s wooing of a very good girl named 
Joyce. One big obstacle, however, 
stands in the way. Simple has a terma- 
gant wife in the South. “I don’t love 
the woman enough to spend money on 
a divorce,” is Simple’s explanation of 
his ambiguous marital status but that 
difliculty is straightened out when Mrs. 
Simple—who signs herself “Most Sin- 
cerely—but not any more,” writes that 
the other man will pay half. 

It is then Joyce’s goodness that leads 
Simple into temptation because she 
goes to bed so early on Saturday night 
before Communion Service that Simple 
wanders into Paddy’s Bar where the 
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siren, Zarita, lures him on a motor 
ride to New Jersey which means Sim- 
ple is part of a wreck. Joyce’s visit to 
the hospital brings forgiveness until 
the next slip but Joyce’s goodness wins 
in the end. 

Except for Joyce, the plane of morals 
is not too dizzily high. Apart from 
Joyce the longest scenes are in Paddy’s 
Bar where we meet such characters as 
Bodiddly, Mrs. Caddy, Gitfiddle and a 
fruit peddler called Melon who yearns 
after a buxom amazon called Mamie; 
both of whom can sing with great 
spirit and melody. The captivating 
songs are by David Martin with lyrics 
by Langston Hughes. 

Simply Heavenly in a way is a 
morality play with the triumph of 
Joyce over Zarita. It is obviously writ- 
ten by a man who understands and 
loves his own people.—Af the 85th 
Street Playhouse. 


After Rescuing a Fly Drowning 
in a Holy Water Font 


by WALTER CONLEY 


AS was that fly in his distress 


Lord, let me be! 


Drowning in waters of holiness, 


And love for Thee. 











NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


SOUND OF A DISTANT HORN 

by Sven Stolpe 

Sheed & Ward. $3.95 
From the first of his novels to be trans- 
lated in English, Sven Stolpe, a Swed- 
ish convert, will be instantly known 
as one of the mighty company of Ber- 
nanos, Mauriac, and Greene. Like 
them, he has the surgeon’s power to 
cut away the external and superficial 
and come to the core of things. Sound 
of a Distant Horn is a stern and stark, 
yet beautiful, window on _ ultimate 
realities. “To know ourselves to the 
pitch of being horrified” was Bossuet’s 
definition of sanctity. This extreme 
pitch of knowledge Mr. Stolpe forces 
upon his characters, one after the 
other. 

For Kansdorf, a Swede living in 
Paris, the journey to knowledge of self 
is accompanied and hastened by his 
physical condition; he is being racked 
and sabred by cancer, being cut from 
his past with huge, ferocious strokes. 
Lebrun, his physician, is a lapsed Cath- 
olic. He denies being an atheist, for he 
believes in God but also in a “stronger 
force”: brutal, senseless evil. He sees 
before him a great and terrifying void, 
and yet he senses a mystery, a “secret.” 
Less ambiguous a resolution of his tor- 
ture is vouchsafed to Dominican Fa- 
ther Perezcaballero, a great preacher, 
a man eaten up with pride. It is given 
to him at last to see himself as ‘paltry, 
empty, full of self-love.” 

Although the realities and contests 
of this book are spiritual ones, athletic 
contests (unlike the wrestling match 
with which the book opens) over ulti- 
mate values, they are not fought on a 
bare, morality-play stage. Paris. with 
all it has to say of the present, and 


Senlis, with all it has to say of the past, 
are palpable realities too; and they are 
necessary to the full meaning, the total 
vision of this book. But these things 
of the world fade; the “events” in 
Kansdorf’s heart hold the stage in the 
book’s powerful climax. 


A HOUSEFUL OF LOVE 

by Marjorie Housepian 

Random House. $3.50 
That not all friendly Armenians spring 
from Mr. Saroyan’s pages is amply 
demonstrated in A Houseful of Love. 
This novelized series of vignettes dis- 
plays the same expansiveness of spirit 
and vocabulary, the same fierce con- 
centration on the simple joys of life 
that we have come to expect of literary 
Armenians. Nothing much happens 
here, but the point is the gusto, the 
dynamic noise, with which nothing 
happens. 

The two focal points of the book 
are Uncle Pousant, whose restaurant 
on Lexington Avenue is a kind of extra 
home for the large, friendly clan; and 
Lecon Dai, who is absent in Council 
Bluffs, lowa, but whose legend of suc- 
cess hangs over all the others. Except 
for some off-stage Iowans and an in- 
scrutably on-stage Chinese, all the 
characters are Armenians. They meet 
to have dinner, to arrange for mar- 
riages, to celebrate religious and na- 
tional holidays—and to discuss Levon 
Dai, who is always expected from 
Council Bluffs, and who never quite 
arrives. The book ends in Council 
Bluffs, with Levon Dai in the back- 
ground (in the kitchen, cooking sarma), 
while the narrator adds a fourteenth 
chapter to these charming reminis- 
cences just for form and good luck, 
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RAGE ON THE BAR 

by Geoffrey Wagner 

Noonday. $3.50 
Somewhere in the course of these grim 
doings on a British island possession 
ripe for revolt, Mr. Wagner observes 
that his characters seem like carica- 
tures of the ruling classes. Ordinarily 
such an observation would be a damn- 
ing one for the effectiveness of the 
novel, an admission of structural weak- 
ness. But so burning is Mr. Wagner’s 
vision of an island paradise gone 
wrong through the shortsightedness of 
men, that one feels the puppetry is not 
his, that it belongs to the subject. 
When land and men are senselessly ex- 
ploited, this book seems to say, all men 
are as puppets in the power of a sense- 
less machinery. 

Once again Mr. Wagner’s chief figure 
is a man who is an outcast, signifi- 
cantly for psychiatric reasons, as was 
the hero of The Dispossessed. (In both 
novels, the man of disturbed mind is 
the man of sanity in a mad world.) 
Philip Teale, product of a not-quite- 
good school, arrives at the Caribbean 
colony as the Governor’s new aide-de- 
camp. He is shocked at the incom- 


petence in Government House and even 
more at the decadence of the leading 


families. Like the Mau Mau the na- 
tives lurk in the background, and oc- 
casionally they strike. Their brutality 
is answered by equally senseless bru- 
tality. Mr. Wagner, in much briefer 
compass than employed by Mr. Ruark 
and Mr. Alec Waugh, omits nothing 
from this account of a world mad with 
lust, sadism, and violence. 


DON CAMILLO TAKES THE DEVIL 
BY THE TAIL 

by Giovanni Guareschi 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy $3.00 
Don Camillo is back again if, indeed, 
he can be said to have been away. 
Once again he and Peppone oppose one 
another—one detects a certain mellow- 
ness in the relationship as though both 
are consciously settling down for the 
long pull—in situations of witty reli- 
gious and political relevance. In this 
reviewer’s opinion, the Don Camillo 
yarns are as good as they ever were; 
a few are even better. And it is pleas- 
ant to note that the final yarn in the 
book is definitely “open end” (Pep- 
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pone is re-elected Mayor) with high 
promise of still another sequel. 

Events start off encouragingly with 
Don Camillo’s attempt to dispose of a 
statue in his church. He rows it out 
and throws it into the deepest part of 
the river, but of course that is not the 
end of the incident. “Why,” the cruci- 
fied Christ on the altar asks Don Ca- 
millo at one point,” do you walk in 
the tortuous paths of sophistry?” Don 
Camillo answers that he got off the 
right track. To the reader’s delight he 
wanders from rectitude to become a 
poacher, the impressario of a carnival, 
and, in almost all contests with Pep- 
pone, to have the last word. 


ONIONHEAD 

by Weldon Hill 

McKay. $3.95 
According to the old slice-of-life theory 
—a theory not much heard from these 
days—all the novelist had to do was to 
take a fresh subject, an occupation, a 
group of people, perhaps, and then 
make the “slice” the subject of de- 
tailed and accurate study. The result 
would be life, authentic life. The 
trouble is that this formula, followed 
faithfully, also results in a static pic- 
ture or a motionless vignette. Hence 
the usual, unauthentic addition of 
sentimentality and melodrama, Onion- 
head exhibits the merits and failings 
of the slice-of-life formula. 

This novel is undoubtedly authentic 
in its picture of life aboard the ships 
of the United States Coast Guard. 
Onionhead is not exactly a recruiting 
poster, for Mr. Hill sees, with an in- 
dulgent chuckle, the seamy side of sea- 
going life. His hero, whose shaved head 
gives him a sobriquet and the book its 
title, is a university student who leaves 
college and joins up in a moment of 
rather confused defiance. He becomes 
a cook, mainly because he has been 
half-starved for most of his life. Mr. 
Hill makes his hero a reluctant virgin 
who is half-starved for love. Then he 
meets a nymphomaniac with whom 
he has an affair. What passes for love 
is Onionhead’s provision of melo- 
drama. Everything ends legally; but 
there is not much reason for recom- 
mending this one. Mr. Wouk’s book 
about the destroyer Caine did all of 
this much, much better. 
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THE SANITY INSPECTORS 

by Friedrich Deich 

Rinehart. $3.75 
The goldbrick is a stock and classic 
figure in any army. In a defeated army 
he takes on some of the qualities of 
Lear’s fool, the only man who is truly 
wise. In several German novels of this 
postwar period, this type has been 
particularly prevalent. He turns up 
again, and in a new guise as uncom- 
mitted man, the officer. He is, of 
course, a special officer, a psychiatrist. 
Dr. Vossmenge got into Hitler’s army 
under curious circumstances. He had 
judged an insane man as insane, a 
crime of particular virulence because 
the man had been giving most of his 
wealth to the Nazi Party. 

Vossmenge has a gay time in the 
army, carefully using his position as 
psychiatrist to thwart the Nazis and 


to make a shambles of military proce- 
dure. In civilian life he had met a 
Lutheran pastor who had been tricked 
into paying for a madman’s purchase 
of several crates of oranges. Through- 
out the book the “Orange Pastor” and 
the “Wind Doctor” are engaged in a 
debate about the nature of man. Slowly 
Dr. Vossmenge abandons his mate- 
rialistic and cynical views of man to 
take on the devoted views of the pastor. 
Finally Vossmenge, the man of few 
beliefs at the start, gives up his life 
heroically for others. The Sanity In- 
spectors is a marvelously witty and 
wise book. Among other things, it is a 
good-natured and yet penetrating 
spoof of psychiatrists. 


THE LADY 

by Conrad Richter 

Knopf. $3.00 
The disappearance of Willy and Cousin 
Albert, the narrator says on the final 
page, reminiscing about an event sixty 
years before, was for many “the most 
haunting of earlier happenings in the 
annals of New Mexico.” But even more 
haunting is the story he tells of Donna 
Ellen, Albert’s wife and Willy’s mother. 
Ellen was a woman of both races, 
Spanish and English, with a fierce 
pride and an eloquent disdain of 
others. 

The external events of the book, 
which are stirring and come to an ab- 
sorbing climax, concern a bitter feud 
between cattle owners and sheep own- 
ers. Murder is done, and retaliation 
brings about more death and bitter- 
ness. Ellen is locked in feud with her 
brutal brother-in-law; her husband is 
the judge in the district, a tragic figure 
in a land of feud and violence. How 
Ellen is brought close to moral and 
financial ruin, and what happens when 
she makes her decision is told through 
the eyes of an orphaned nephew, a 
young boy. Technically brilliant, ab- 
sorbing for its story, and rich in hu- 
man and regional values, The Lady is a 
superior achievement which can be 
highly recommended. 
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OTHER PEOPLE 

by Wingfield Hope 

Sheed & Ward. $3.00 
This slender book is actually an ex- 
tension of the viewpoint taken by the 
author in an earlier book; a focusssing 
on the players in the field, so to speak. 
In the earlier book, Life Together, the 
relationship between two people, hus- 
band and wife, was examined with so 
rare a combination of spiritual insight 
and worldly awareness that it has be- 
come a popular classic among those 
contemplating marriage. In this sec- 
ond book, a natural sequel, the scope 
is broadened to include not only the 
conjugal relationship but relationships 
with all others—children, parents, in- 
laws, co-workers, friends and enemies. 

The basis of every relationship is 
to be found in the precept given to us 
by Christ, but the manner of the love 
commanded must, and indeed does, 
vary with each relationship. How it 
varies and why it should is the im- 
mediate matter of investigation. The 
first step is a consideration of the 
people involved in a relationship—my- 
self and the other, and here the axiom 
of self-knowledge, the beginning of all 
wisdom, operates. Knowing our true 
selves illumines the truth in others 
which, in turn, throws light on the 
position each must by justice and 
charity assume in every relationship. 
Two of the best chapters in the book 
are concerned with the mother-in-law, 
daughter-in-law relationships. The au- 
thor conceives the pattern of these re- 
lationships as springing from the very 
nature of marriage itself, from the 
whole character of the marriage rela- 
tionship. Examples of family situa- 
tions are given to illustrate this point 
and, again, one is impressed by the 
author’s tempered approach. Per- 
sonal justice as well as charity is the 


keynote sounded throughout so that 
the dignity of each human being in the 
relationship is never undermined. The 
writing is informal, almost chatty, and 
yet the rea’er who seeks either edifi- 
cation or iniormation will not be dis- 
appointed. Mary Bropy. 


FRONTIERS IN 
AMERICAN CATHOLICISM 

by Walter J. Ong, S.J. 

Macmillan. $2.50 
In days filled with existentialist crises, 
gloom-and-doom boys, and journeys 
into the night, it is a blessed relief to 
read a book which is intelligently 
optimistic and faces reality knowing 
God to be far from dead. Frontiers in 
American Catholicism is a collection 
of essays which “attempt to think 
through and explain some of the many 
problems with which American Cath- 
olicism is faced today.” These essays 
on Ideology and Culture are a most 
successful attempt. 

The self-awareness of Catholics in 
America, especially of Catholic intel- 
lectuals in Catholic and non-Catholic 
universities, represents a forward step. 
The author sees it as a movement from 
adolescence into maturity, agreeing 
with Kierkegaard and Heidegger that 
awareness of and acceptance of one’s 
own personal history is necessary for 
maturity. The attendant crisis of such 
an awareness, which seems to be full 
upon us judging from the number of 
books, magazine articles and panel 
discussions dealing with the problem, 
is actually a crisis of growth, one that 
augurs well for the future. 

The shorter essays in the book are 
the more stimulating. There is one 
dealing with “The Renaissance Myth 
and the American Catholic Mind” 


which is very much on the scholarly 
side; and the last essay in the book, 
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“The Faith, the Intellectual, and the 
Perimeter,” may well turn out to be a 
call to arms. 

There is a short summing up of the 
life work and inspiration of Father 
Hecker, the founder of the Paulist Fa- 
thers in “The American Catholic Com- 
plex,” and the last essay contains a fine 
analysis of the retreat of the American 
Catholic intellectual at the turn of this 
century. This reader takes exception, 
however, to the statement that “Our 
understanding of the phenomenon 
which is America has much advanced 
since the days of Father Hecker and 
Archbishop Ireland, and it would be 
inadvisable to go back to them as 
‘sources.’ But it is to be hoped that 
the interest they initiated will in our 
day be brought to fruition. The prob- 
lem of the Church in America is simply 
her age-old problem, always the same 
and always different—that of spread- 
ing the Gospel and thereby of develop- 
ing the spiritual, that is to say the in- 
teriority of mankind, but always under 
circumstances never quite experienced 
before.” 

It is precisely because Hecker and 
Ireland were ahead of their times that 


we can profit from them today when 
at long last the American Catholic has 
advanced beyond the counter-tenor 
stage and no longer stumbles into the 


room of history. Developing the in- 
teriority of mankind, and especially 
the American Catholic, was the foun- 
dation of Hecker’s approach and is still 
to be found in his writings. Hecker 
wrote for a mature American Cath- 
olicism, non-existent for the most part 
in his own day, but ‘rom the author’s 
own testimony, coming into existence 
in our times. 

Perhaps the most encouraging note 
in this book is the expert analysis of 
the American Catholic’s “tremendously 
vital know-how, an ability to keep 
alive the message of Christ, to keep 
Christ present in the face of changes.” 
In this respect the non-intellectual im- 
migrant has kept the Faith, he has 
kept it moving into the present new 
dimensions of history. It is the task of 
his son and grandson to keep faith 
with him and, despite the many ob- 
stacles, to make up for the deficiencies; 
and that means growing up, There 
seems, fortunately, to be a coming of 
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age in the air these days, and these 
essays are part of it. 
Rev. Epwitn Butver Kron, C.S.P. 


THE POPE SPEAKS 

ed. Michael Chinigo 

Pantheon. $4.50 
This book is an anthology of the vigor- 
ous thought of the energetic Pope Pius 
XII. It is an achievement to select well 
from the addresses and papers of one 
whose mind ranges over all human 
problems. The editor of this volume 
not only selects well; he puts his selec- 
tions together so as to bring to bear on 
each topic the major teachings of the 
Holy Father, drawing from both full 
treatises and short excerpts. All of 
these topics, in turn, are set in ordered 
relations, under the heads of “Man,” 
“Education, the Sciences, the Arts,” 
“Church and Religion,” “Society and 
Politics,” and “Church and History.” 

Stripped of the introductions that fit 
the many addresses to a particular 
audience, these succinct statements 
and reasoned views contain the heart 
of the teaching of Pius XII on many 
matters. The English version, pri- 
marily the work of the editor, comes 
through with clarity and force, despite 
the length of some of the translated 
sentences. 

Most thorough treatment is accorded 
to problems affecting the family. But 
ample space is given, too, to questions 
of international import, to the Church 
persecuted, to the Eastern Churches, 
to war and peace, Church and State. 
There is evidence of the Holy Father’s 
concern for all aspects of civilization 
and for the place of Christian thought 
in a changing social order. He often 
stresses, in fact, that the great battles 
will be won or lost by minds. He says, 
for example: “The clearsightedness, 
devotion, courage, inventive genius, 
and the sentiment of fraternal charity 
of all upright and honest minds will 
determine in what measure and to 
what degree it will be given to Chris- 
tian thought to maintain and support 
the gigantic task of restoring the so- 
cial, economic and international life 
on a plane that does not contrast with 
the moral and religious content of 
Christian civilization.” 

The anthology shows the teaching 
office of the Church in a remarkable 











light. The Holy Father rarely con- 
demns but urges that the good in the 
modern world be directed to Christ. 
When speaking of diverse cultures, for 
example, he says that the Church “rec- 
ognizes and leaves untouched what, in 
them, is not contrary to nature. But to 
each of them she introduces the truth 
and grace of Jesus Christ.” Likewise, 
when it is a question of modern sci- 
ence and technology, he says that the 
Church “does not take an attitude of 
hostility” but acts as a counterweight 
and a balance. Such is the tone of the 
Holy Father on every topic, producing 
an effect of great freedom and at the 
same time of firm security. 


The book will serve well to give 
those who read it carefully the experi- 
ence of both the range and the unity of 
Pope Pius XII’s thought. “Can the Pope 
remain silent?” the Holy Father asks, 
in a kind of refrain in one of the more 
urgent utterances. Not when truth and 
justice must be defended, he replies. 
It is fitting that his words should be 
put in such form as this book offers, 
so that they can be read and pondered, 
quoted and discussed. Certainly there 
are many who would find this work 
useful and would be glad to have ac- 
cess to it. 


Sister RitaMary, C.H.M., Px.D. 


THE AMERICAN HENRY JAMES 
by Quentin Anderson 
Rutgers. $6.50 


This book presents a very complex 
argument in a style which makes no 
concessions to the general reader. It 
is directed to the student accustomed 
to picking his way through the subtle- 
ties of explication and the intricate 
literary method of the quarterlies. One 
could wish for a somewhat less stilted 
treatment of “our domestic Dante,” 
for the burden of this book is an im- 
portant one. If, as Mr. Anderson 
claims, Henry James has been badly 
misread and incorrectly catalogued as 
an “alienated” artist, the news is too 
important to publish with such willful 
indirection. 

The word “American” in Mr. Ander- 
son’s title does not designate the rather 
simple and obvious notion of James’ 
nationality or social orientation, but 
instead refers to his “peculiar and 
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Edited by H. Caffarel $3.75 


An exploration of the scope and 
meaning of Christian marriage. In 
these eleven essays, edited by H. 
Caffarel and translated from the 
French by Bernard G. Murchland, 
C.S.C., there is poetry in this prose 
that penetrates to the heart of the 
great mystery of marriage and re- 
joices with the couple united in 
Christ. 


Ready now ... A paperback edi- 
tion of the popular PATTERNS 
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Giese. $1.25. 
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characteristically American blend of 
morals and metaphysics.” Henry James 
is, this book contends, not to be 
treated merely as the great technician 
or exploiter of sensibilities but as an 
artist who constructed a world view 
and moral order equivalent to those of 
Hawthorne and Melville. The source 
of James’ order, Mr. Anderson demon- 
strates, is in the thought and work of 
his father, the philosopher Henry 
James. From the elder James, the novel- 
ist taught such great. “allegoricons” 
as the emblems of the “golden bowl 
and its contents” and “the turning 
screw.” The important novels, then, 
with only one or two exceptions, are 
the “ramifications and involutions” of 
what the senior Henry James made of 
Swedenborg’s doctrine of the two ways 
of taking experience, the selfish and 
the loving ways. Mr. Anderson ex- 
amines the major novels in careful de- 
tail to show the correspondences be- 
tween philosopher son and novelist 
father; his work will have to be reck- 
oned with in future considerations of 
our domestic Dante. 
RILey HuGHEs. 
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FATHERS 


The Story 
of My Life 
by Hilda C. Graef 


A graceful self-portrait by the well- 
known author, scholar, convert and 
biographer. Always cultured and en- 
tertaining, this charming woman will 
hold your interest throughout the 
fast-paced story of her life. She will 
share with you her rare insights and 
experiences and, in the end, leave 
you—as a sparkling conversationalist 
always does—with a desire to know 


her much, much better. $4.00 


THE WORSHIP 
of the 
CHURCH 


by William J. O’Shea, S.S.,D.D. 


This new, comprehensive study of 
the Church’s worship sets out in de- 
tail all phases of the liturgy and 
considers other related questions of 
interest. Among the topics dealt with 
are: the Nature and Purpose of the 
Liturgy; Theological Foundations; 
History; Words and Actions; Music; 
Setting; the Liturgical Year; the 
Holy Sacriftee of the Mass; the Sac- 
raments, The work is rounded out by 
appendices which carry actual texts 
of the liturgy to illustrate points 
raised in the book, and by a service- 


able bibliography. $7.00 
Wherever good books are sold 
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GRAVEN IMAGES: 
Substitutes for True Morality 

by Dietrich von Hildebrand 

McKay. $3.50 
Those who take up von Hildebrand’s 
writings must be prepared for the 
rigors of exacting thought and the toil 
of study. There is no easy way around 
the author’s ponderous, slow, pains- 
taking, thorough examination of his 
subject matter. Analysis follows analy- 
sis; distinctions pile upon distinctions. 
The rewards, however, are great for 
the Fordham professor’s inexhaustible 
patience in exploring every facet of 
his subject, and his willingness to 
weigh all aspects of the study on the 
scale of sound Philosophy, always end 
with luminous conclusions. Pierced 
apparencies become vain frauds; pre- 
tenders to the throne of values are 
exposed as naked impostors; and the 
claims of truth are thrown into bold 
relief. If there be pain in the study, 
there is delight in the adventure of ex- 
ploration and the dawn of understand- 
ing. Making no concessions to a read- 
er’s appetite for popularization, the au- 
thor compliments him with an invita- 
tion to travel as a companion through 
the realm of Christian Moral Philoso- 
phy. 

Graven Images completes a _ three- 
volume study of Christian Ethics. In 
the first volume bearing that name 
von Hildebrand outlined his princi- 
ples; in True Morality and Its Counter- 
feits, he exploded the myths of these 
modern moralities which have been 
advanced to replace True Morality; in 
Graven Images, he examines the sub- 
stitutes for True Morality which are 
beginning to crowd out the broader 
and sounder values of a complete sys- 
tem of Moral Philosophy. 

It is difficult to even indicate the 
depth and sweep of von Hildebrand’s 
tight ethical thinking within the limits 
of a review. He draws a clear distinc- 
tion between anti-moral idols and sub- 
stitutes for morality. The elements of 
value in the “graven images” are indi- 
cated. Distinctions between formal 
substitutes (tradition, civil law, and 
liberialism) and material substitutes 
(honor, humaneness, duty, fidelity, 
altruism, self-control, moderation, de- 
cency, and gentlemanliness), and extra 
moral values such as self control, 








energy, and courage, are demonstrated. 
A detailed analysis points to the. pre- 
dominaie role of pride and/or con- 
cupiscence in dictating the choice of 
the substitute embraced. The area of 
deformity in naive, heretical, and de- 
cadent substitutes—a further distinc- 
tion—is shown. The study is rounded 
out by an insistence on the need of 
Christian Ethics which centers its in- 
terest in positive moral values rather 
than in Natural Ethics which focuses 
its attention on more negative aspects 
of morality—the morally unobjection- 
able. e 

The three books are indispensable 
to the moralist. The student of ethics 
will find that they fill out the arid 
patches often encountered in college 
ethics textbooks. Every alert, think- 
ing Christian who either listens or 
speaks in the huckstering forum of 
modern thought should fortify himself 
with a diet of von Hildebrand’s dis- 
tinguished studies in Christian Ethics. 


Rev. NeEtson W. LoGAL. 


THE LION AND THE THRONE 

by Catherine Drinker Bowen 

Little-Brown. $6.00 
Mrs. Bowen is perhaps best known for 
her Yankee from Olympus and John 
Adams and the American Revolution. 
Most of her readers will wish to read 
The Lion and the Throne, an account 
of the life and times of the famous 
English lawyer, Sir Edward Coke. Mrs. 
Bowen evidently believed that Coke 
was deserving of her serious study be- 
cause he became the champion of 
Parliament against James I, and inci- 
dentally was dismissed from the posi- 
tion of chief justice as a result of this 
stand. 

However, there is much more about 
Coke’s life that Mrs. Bowen thinks we 
ought to know. Hence she tells us 
much about the influences that shaped 
the character of Edward Coke, with 
emphasis upon his early education at 
the Free Grammar School at Norwich. 
This strongly Anglican institution in 
turn helped to make Coke a firm Angli- 
can, one who could see nothing but 
danger in Roman Catholicism. He was 
therefore willing to prosecute Cath- 
olics as Catholics because he was con- 
vinced that a loyal Englishman could 
not at the same time be a Catholic. Mrs. 
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FENELON’S 
LETTERS 


To Men and Women 


Selected with an Introduction by 
Derek Stanford. Archbishop Fene- 
lon, one of the great religious psy- 
chologists of all ages, was always 
interested in helping laymen achieve 
holiness in life. Some of his greatest 
writing, some of his deepest wisdom, 
some of his most moving eloquence, 
will be found in these selected letters, 
chiefly to laypeople, urging them to 
personal sanctity, helping them to 
wrestle with themselves and the prob- 


lems of their state. $4.00 
NEWMAN’S 
LETTERS 


Edited with introductions by Derek 
Stanford and Muriel Spark. This 
book reproduces a selection of New- 
man’s correspondence representing 
the two halves of his life: letters 
written from within the Anglican 
fold, followed by those he wrote as a 
Catholic. The editors explain and 
consider the background to Newman’s 
letters in terms of those friends he 
was addressing, and of the issues of 
which he spoke. Their desire is to 
act as commentators rather than 
apologists. $4.00 


PORTRAIT of 
a CHAMPION 


Father Kern’s biographical portrait 
of the holy Jesuit novice, Stanley 
Kostka, is freely sketched, lovingly 
filled in, and done with scholarship 
and creative imagination. The book 
possesses a compelling charm and 
presents a genuine likeness of the 


saint. $3.50 


Wherever good books are sold 
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Bowen believes that Trinity College 
at Cambridge may have strengthened 
in Coke this inability to accept Cath- 
olicism as the religion of a loyal Eng- 
glishman. Trinity College was not in- 
clined toward any degree of religious 
toleration in 1567, when Coke went 
there, 

Upon becoming attorney general in 
1594, Coke was a party to the free 
use of torture exerted upon Cath- 
olics apprehended in England during 
the reign of Elizabeth. The queen also 
permitted and approved the use of 
torture and even the execution of reli- 
gious recalcitrants. Coke examined 
dozens of suspected Catholics and dis- 
trusted all of them. He was especially 
annoyed by the typical answer of Fa- 
ther John Gerard, a Jesuit, to the so- 
called “bloody question.” The in- 
quiry, directed to Catholics suspected 
of disloyalty, took this form: “Should 
the Pope send an army to England, for 
whom would you fight, Rome or Eng- 
land, the Pope or the Queen?” To this, 
Father Gerard answered: “I would be- 
have as a loyal Catholic and as a loyal 
subject.” However, although such an 
answer managed to save Father Gerard 
from the hangman, it failed to save 
others whose execution Coke evidently 
approved, 

Subsequently Coke was to serve as 
chief justice of England. He was also 
destined to become the champion of 
parliamentary power against the de- 
mands of the kingly prerogative, with 
the result that he was dismissed from 
office by James I in 1616. Later, how- 
ever, he again entered Parliament but 
never regained the influence that he 
had earlier exerted. Born in 1552, he 
lived until 1634. This excellent biog- 
raphy, with a rich bibliography and 
detailed source references, will appeal 
to anyone interested in English history 
and especially to those concerned with 
the growth of the power of Commons 
in England, 

Pau. Krniery, Px.D. 


GO SOUTH TO SORROW 

by Carl T. Rowan 

Random House. $3.50 
The author returned to his native South 
in 1956 to find out what had occurred 
since the historic Supreme Court deci- 
sion in May, 1954, which outlawed 
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segregation in the nation’s public 
schools. The result—246 pages of hard- 
hitting, penetrating and incisive re- 
porting which will find some readers 
nodding in assent, others squirming 
on the horns of the “moderation” di- 
lemma, and still others in open de- 
fiance and total condemnation of the 
facts reported. It is on the latter two 
groups that Mr. Rowan trains his jour- 
nalistic artillery. 

The term moderation, much like the 
word liberal, can be defined in many 
ways. When applied to the implemen- 
tation of the Supreme Court decision, 
there seem to be two groups of “mod- 
erates.” The first group concedes that 
segregation is wrong and must be 
ended, and cautions moving slowly but 
surely. The author does not voice 
serious concern about these moderates, 
although he may not agree with their 
timetable. Most of his wrath is di- 
rected against the “self-styled mod- 
erates”’—the do-nothings—who insist 
that time alone will solve the segrega- 
tion issue. 

Mr. Rowan stands tall before the 
bar of justice—the greatest rostrum of 
them all—sparing no exalted reputa- 
tions, citing cases (Emmett Till, Au- 
therine Lucy, Gus Courts, Montgomery 
Bus Case), dealing factual body blows 
at hate peddlers and demagogues 
(Eastland, Talmadge, Easterly, Kas- 
per), and the White Citizens Councils 
(the new Ku Klux Klan). He courage- 
ously outlines in detail how the cham- 
pions of white supremacy first intimi- 
dated the Negro, then manipulated 
many white moderates into a do-noth- 
ing party either by threats and coer- 
cion or by brainwashing them with 
the fear of intermarriage. The next 
step was a series of attacks on philan- 
thropic foundations, corporations, and 
organizations such as the NAACP, and 
the National Urban League, which in 
any way tried to present the Negro in 
a favorable light. The demagogues 
were then prepared to take the final 
step —open defiance of the highest 
tribunal in the land. 

Despite the scant progress made 
since 1954, the author still sees hope 
that in a democracy based on the 
Judaeo-Christian concept of the in- 
trinsic worth and dignity of the indi- 
vidual person, black and white Ameri- 








eans together can still solve the 
American dilemma. To do so, how- 
ever, the initiative must be wrested 
from a few defiant men, lest the real 
meaning of the Supreme Court decision 
in 1954 be dashed into incomprehen- 
sibility upon the Procrustean bed of 
acquired behavior patterns. 

Rosert H. AMUNDSON, PH.D, 


TITO: MOSCOW’S TROJAN HORSE 
by Slobodan M. Draskovich 
Regnery. $5.00 

Here is a well-informed, outspoken 
and enlightening book. It is also de- 
pressing, like other current publica- 
tions which narrate and document ex- 
amples of what so many describe as 
“suicidal blindness” on the part of the 
free world in dealing with Commu- 
nists. In a sense the book is a docu- 
mented argument in support of the 
statement made on pages 104, 105 ana 
106: “Had a political awakening of 
the Western Allies taken place before 
or at Yalta, the communist conquest 
of Central and Eastern Europe could 
have been avoided... . Stalin was de- 
termined to protect communist imper- 
ialist interests at any costs. President 
Roosevelt was equally determined not 
to tolerate anywhere any government 
hostile to the Soviets. . . . Harriman’s 
advices remained unheeded, and the 
process of the communization of East- 
ern Europe in the name of democracy 
and self-determination proceeded un- 
hindered.” 

The volume is so largely taken up 
with examples of the policy of Britain 
and the U. S. in dealing with Commu- 
nists that it may be regarded as a 
deliberate warning against giving en- 
couragement or support to Tito whose 
aims and activities are presented as 
consistent details of a well-organized 
program. In June 1956, says the author 
(page 318), “Krushchev and Tito spent 
their time not only in manifestations 
of indissouble communist solidarity 
and eternal friendship, but in working 
out plans for the systematic de-Stalin- 
ization and Titoization of Eastern Eu- 
rope.” Near the end of he book we 
come upon a warning: “In World War 


II the West not only failed to help the - 


people, but helped communism. Since 
1948 it has not helped the people 
against communism, but by supporting 
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a communist, Tito, it has helped com- 
munism. That diastrous course cannot 
be followed much longer... . It is not 
yet to late for a decision and for action, 
but time is running out. And on that 
decision hangs the fate of the world.” 


Rev. JosepH McSor.ey, C.S.P. 


THE OTHER LOVE 

by Bernard D. N. Grebanier 

Bookman Associates. $3.00 
The Other Love consists of three dra- 
matic narrative poems. The setting is 
the Florence of Savanarola and Lo- 
renzo de Medici. The poems are sepa- 
rate entities but related through the 
persons involved and history. The 
material out of which Dr. Grebanier 
has woven all his well-sustained poems 
concerns ihe lives and talents of Mari- 
otto Albertinelli and his intimate fel- 
low-artist, Baccio, who left his art for 
the religious life, vowing upon en- 
trance never again to paint. 

Dr. Grebanier handles the dramatic 
monologue form with considerable suc- 
cess. He recreates the setting rather 
vividly, his dialogue serves its basic 
purposes quite adequately, his lines 
avoid the appearance of pre-fabrica- 
tion and neat packaging. 

The poet handles the English he 
chooses to employ with understanding 
and feeling. The really attentive reader 
who does not demand that the artist 
spoon feed him, will draw suitable 
dividends. 


Francis P, Kitcoyne, Px.D. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 

by Alphonse Clemens 

Prentice-Hall $6.00 
One would expect a sociologist who is 
Director of the Marriage Counseling 
Center at Catholic University, and who 
possesses a wealth of experience in 
Cana Conference work as well, to write 
a thoroughly competent book on mar- 
riage and family problems. The reader 
of Marriage and the Family will not be 
disappointed. 

Dr. Clemens has the ability to write 
clearly; what he says is sound. He 
avoids the mannerisms of the textbook 
in moral theology; he covers all the 
important questions from the impor- 
tance of dating and the dangers of 
premature courtship to the economics 
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of the family. He follows up a dis- 
cussion of the quality of love according 
to St. Thomas with a very practical 
discussion of how people fall in and 
out of love. He has a good treatment 
of the “spiritual and psychological 
components of sex.” He calls good 
sexual adjustment in marriage an art 
and explains why, and then he goes 
on to outline the entirely new set of 
adjustments that both partners must 
make when children come. “Obstetri- 
cal research in this country,” he says, 
“has been almost sterile in discover- 
ing the beneficial effects of pregnancy 
and childbirth.” The author is at his 
best when he draws on sociological 
studies to show the dangers involved 
in certain habits of dating and in 
mixed marriages. Equally useful and 
timely is his analysis of the unscien- 
tific aspects of much of the modern 
literature on marriage, and his con- 
tention that: “People who attend 
church services several times a month, 
who were married by a minister of 
religion in a church or rectory, who 
had considerable’ religious home 
training, who had formal education in 
religion beyond their eighteenth year, 


who went through courtship free from 
unchastity are the best risks in mar- 
riage.” 

Marriage and the Family could well 


be used as a text for a marriage 
course, or it could be loaned to the 
college student who is getting engaged. 
At the beginning of the book Dr. 
Clemens quotes the words of Chester- 
ton which are certainly appropriate 
to Marriage and the Family: “Ideals 
are the most practical thing in the 
world.” 


Rey. Lovuts McKernan, C.S.P. 


RINGING THE CHANGES 

by Mazo de la Roche 

Little-Brown. $6.00 
Even readers who have followed the 
Whiteoak clan through the endless 
chronicles of Jalna may find the au- 
thor’s autobiography somewhat less 
than fascinating. Ringing the Changes, 
indeed, seems too lively a title for so 
placid an account; the changes are all 
but imperceptible as sheltered child- 
hood shades into demure girlhood and 
then fades into genteel spinsterhood. 
It might better have been called, in 
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the style of a Victorian novel which it 
often resembles, Safe and Sound; or, 
Out of Harm’s Way. 

Most of the earlier chapters are 
taken up with the author’s family on 
both sides, grandparents, great-uncles 
and second cousins once removed, all 
more notable for stiff-necked self- 
righteousness, bigotry or various de- 
grees of hypochondria than for any 
more likable eccentricities. A number 
of pets, especially dogs, receive, if any- 
thing, more loving characterization 
than the people. Other than her par- 
ents, the outstanding influence in the 
writer’s life has been her cousin Caro- 
line, since childhood her closest com- 
panion and sharer in an imaginative 
game similar to the Brontés’ early fan- 
tasies. 

Any one expecting a harrowing ac- 
count of a writer’s early struggles will 
be disappointed, for Miss de la Roche 
began selling stories at a very early 
age, and had already built a Canadian 
reputation before the prize-wining 
Jaina established her as an interna- 
tional best-seller. In discussing the 
novels she keeps the reader at arm’s 
length, seldom revealing what exactly 
inspired or influenced them. On the 
positive side, the book is written with 
her usual competence, dramatized into 
scenes full of dialogue. 

Rocer B. Dootey, Px.D. 


THE ANCRENE RIEWLE 

trans. by M. B. Salu 

Univ. of Notre Dame. $2.75 
Just as there were many anchorites 
in the early days of the Church, so in 
medieval times there were many an- 
choresses. Men and women who with- 
draw from the world to live closer to 
God find that a “Rule of Life” is not 
only helpful but a real necessity. The 
present volume is a translation from 
the Anglo-Saxon of such a Rule for 
Sisters written in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

It is of interest to the historian, giv- 
ing an insight into the asceticism and 
convent routine of that day. It is of 
special interest to all who give or re- 
ceive spiritual direction in our own 
day. The style is simple and informal; 
the illustrations are often quaint but 
always to the point; the directions de- 
tailed and at times minute. 











In the first part the author writes 
about the proper way to assist at Mass 
and to receive Holy Communion. Then 
he lists the various prayers and devo- 
tions that fit in with the hours of the 
day as well as special private prayers 
and devotions... The subsequent chap- 
ters are concerned with the custody 
of the eyes, control of inward feelings, 
temptations, confession, penance, love 
of God and neighbor, etc.; and finally 
a section on external rules in which, 
along with many other things, the sis- 
ters are reminded to wear soft shoes, 
these however are to be removed be- 
fore retiring at night! 

The Ancrene Riewle has ever been 
regarded as a most important work on 
the spiritual life of the Middle Ages. 
Here we have it all, translated into 
excellent English. 

Rev. Justin A. O’Brien, C.S.P. 


THE UNFORGOTTEN 

by Ilse Stanley 

Beacon. $4.95 
Ilse Stanley is a compelling, vibrant 
and unforgettable personality. The 
élan vital of her philosophy is an al- 
most militant love. It overwhelms 
opponents and obstacles at times, leav- 
ing bystanders breathless with in- 
credulity. The incredulity grows with 
the awareness that it is a former Jew, 
a victim of Hitler. who insists, ““There 
is but one path across the abyss of 
hate; The bridge from my heart to 
yours.” 

The chapters in which she describes 
her early life in Berlin, as the daughter 
of the chief Rabbi of that city, are de- 
lightful and reminiscent of the similar 
childhood of the Venerable Lieber- 
mann. The war years, and her amazing 
success in rescuing victims of the 
Gestapo are grimly etched. In many 
life and death situations Mrs. Stanley’s 
charm as an actress, as well as her 
courage, triumphed over seemingly 
impossible odds. In the Foreword, Dr. 
Shuster, President of Hunter College, 
says of her, “No one else has ever told 
that many-faceted chronicle of terror 
and heroism so convincingly from the 
inside.” 

As a refugee in New York she re- 
fused to follow the line of least re- 
sistance, as did many others. She 
launched a campaign against hatred 
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from every quarter, even publicly de- 
fending a former Nazi army officer on 
a radio program. Her life’s goal now 
is the establishment of an international 
organization for brotherhood and mu- 
tual understanding, “The Bridgebuild- 
ers.” 

Ilse Stanley’s life, which was con- 
sidered of sufficient dramatic impact 
to be televised on “This is Your Life,” 
pales when confined to the cramped 
quarters of a memoir or autobiogra- 
phy which does not, in itself, permit 
objective appraisal of character. Still, 
the reader is impressed with a view of 
heroism as part of daily life. 

Mary Bropy. 
TAKE MY LIFE 

by Eddie Cantor 

with Jane Kesner Ardmore 

Doubleday. $3.95 
This autobiography gives readers a 
view of life in theater, motion pictures, 
radio and television as Eddie Cantor 
saw, shared and lived it. There’s much 
to be said for the vantage point from 
which Eddie looks at life. He enter- 
tained millions of persons. He raised 
large sums of money by performing 
for various charities. He loved his fel- 
low workers and his audiences. And 
he has his own deep religious convic- 
tions. These are moments of truth in 
his book. Others include Eddie’s story 
of his rise from poverty and his con- 
cern for those in similar straits. He 
struggled during his time to care for 
the homeless. And he gained new in- 
sights about how to live following his 
heart attack in October, 1952. 

But most of the book’s 288 pages are 
like so many lumps of sugar. Nobody 
ever said there is any other business 
like show business, and yet Eddie 
seems to feel he has to beat us over 
the head to prove there isn’t. The 
praise Eddie heaps on almost all his 
theatrical associates wears thin as one 
reads on. Most of the time he appears 
to glide over the imperfections of the 
entertainment “greats” with whom he 
came in contact and to dwell on their 
virtues. Take My Life is not expected 
to read like a confession magazine, but 
Eddie could have presented a more 
balanced view of the reality through 
which he lived. 

This book should please the senti- 
mental. It will probably make the 











cynical more so. The objective reader 
will find it a pleasant though somewhat 
disorderly account of the sometimes 
sad, sometimes happy life of one of 
America’s finest entertainers. 


BEN KuBASIK. 


THE DAY CHRIST DIED 

by Jim Bishop 

Harper’s. $3.95 
Jim Bishop, author of The Day Lin- 
coln Was Shot, has written a beautiful 
and reverent account of “the most dra- 
matic day in the history of the world,” 
the day on which Jesus Christ died. 
The work is the result of several years 
of research including a trip to the site 
of the crucifixion. 

The book follows a certain pattern 
of day-to-day and hour-to-hour record 
of the events which led up to the 
climax of the crucifixion. It is hard to 
see how anyone would not like this 
book — provided he has some rever- 
ence and belief. Although it is not 
grist for the mill of the professional 
Biblical scholar, it is in complete ac- 


cord with the revelation of both Scrip- 
ture and Tradition. Writing against a 
thoroughly understood background of 
the Roman and Jewish worlds of that 
time, Mr. Bishop, with all the trappings 


of modern drama, brings this past 
event to life and makes it seem to the 
reader that he is actually witnessing 
the high point of all history. 

Although he writes in a definitely 
modern idiom and uses the accepted 
techniques of modern journalism, as, 
for example, the flashback into the life 
of Christ, he writes with great dignity 
and impeccable style. Always Christ is 
seen in His humanity moving against 
the ever-present backdrop of His sa- 
cred Divinity. Indeed, the book’s con- 
stant and accurate adherence to tradi- 
tional Christianity in the Divinity of 
Christ, the Virgin Birth and the mira- 
cles of Christ, was, for this reviewer, 
one reason for recommending it, even 
to religious, for spiritual reading. In 
a word, this is a good and worthwhile 
book. It will not shake the scholars’ 
world, but it will be of value to all 
Chrisians who would like to read the 
great story once again—only this time 
in our 1957 manner. 


Rev. James Luioyp, C.S.P. 
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Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
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the great mission priest of the Paulist Fathers 
presents The Miniature Question Box. As the 
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